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III. Donan “pes Ista,” or, of the Isles, from whom the Macdonalds derive 
their name. The share of his father’s possessions which appears to have 
fallen to him comprised South Kintyre and Islay ; but itis certain that he 
also came into possession, as head of the house, of his brother Roderick’s 
lands, by themselves a very extensive patrimony. A period of great import- 
ance in the history of this distinguished family has now been reached, and it 
is disappointing to find how little is recorded of the career of this famous 
chief who had no small share in the most important events in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. Indeed it is quite impossible that he 
could have done otherwise, for though the ancient autocratic authority of 
the Clan over others was never recovered by the race of Somerled after 
the partition by Alexander IT. of the great district of Argyle, the ultimate 
union of all the claims and rights of this ancient and potent house in the 
line of Donald raised the family and its chief anew, to a pitch of power 
and eminence in Scotland almost unequalled by any other family in 
the kingdom, certainly unequalled in the Western Isles. Donald, 
like all the Western chiefs, after the treaty of succession agreed to 
as the result of the battle of Largs, held his possessions directly from 
the Scottish King, and ever since his successors remained subjects of the 
Scottish crown, in spite of many successive rebellions on their part, in- 
variably instigated by the English Government, to establish their inde- 
pendence in the Isles, and embarrass the Scots.) Hugh Macdonald in- 
forms us that Donald succeeded his father “in the Lordship of the Isles 
and Thaneship of Argyle ;” that he went to Denmark, and took with him 
many of the ancient Danes of the Isles, such as “the Macduffies, and 
Macnagills ;” that his uncle Dugall accompanied him; and that his 
own rights, and the peculiar rights he had to the Isles through his grand- 
mother, daughter of Olave the Red, were then renewed to him by Magnus, 
King of Denmark. “After this, he and his uncle Dugall became enemies, 
so that at last he was forced to kill Dugall. After this King Alexander 
(King of Scotland) sent Sir William Rollock as messenger to him to Kin- 
@ 
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tyre, desiring to hold the Isles of him, which he had now from the King 
of Denmark. Donald replied that his predecessors had their rights to the 
Isles from the Crown of Denmark, which were renewed by the present 
King thereof, and that he held the Isles of his Majesty of Denmark, be- 
fore he renounced his claim to his Majesty. Sir William said that the 
King might grant the superiority of the Isles to whom he pleased. Don- 
ald answered to this that Olay the Red, and Godfrey the Black’s father, 
from whom he had the most of the Isles, had the Isles by their conquest, 
and not from the King of Denmark or Scotland, so that he and Sir 
William could not end the debate in law or reasoning. Donald being 
advised by wicked councillors, in the dawning of the day surprised Sir 
William and his men. Sir William, with some of his men, were killed, 
He banished Gillies (his wife’s father) out of the Isles to the glens of 
Ireland, where some of his offspring remain until this day. He killed 
Gillies’ young son, called Callum Alin. He brought the MacNeills from 
Lennox to expel Gillies out of Kintyre. After this he went to Rome, 
bringing seven priests in his company, to be reconciled to the Pope and 
Church. These priests declaring his remorse of conscience for the evil 
deeds of his former life, the Pope asked if he was willing to endure any 
torment that the Church was pleased to inflict upon him? Donald re- 
plied that he was willing, should they please to hurn him in a caldron of 
lead. The Church, seeing him so penitent, dispensed with him. Some 
writers assert that he had his rights from the Pope of all the lands he 

in Argyle, Kintyre, and the rest of the continent. After he re- 
turned home, he built (rebuilt or enlarged) the monastery of Saddell in 
Kintyre, dedicating (it) to the honour of the Virgin Mary. He mortified 
48 merks lands to that monastery, and the Island of Heisker to the Nuns 
of Iona. He died at Shippinage in the year 1289, and was buried at 
Icolumkill.”* 

He imitated the liberality of his father to the Church, particularly to 
the monks of Paisley, to whom he gave ample testimony of his charity 
and goodwill, on the condition that “ ille uxor sua, heredes sui, et homines 
sui, participes sint in perpetuum, omnium bonorum que in domo de 
Paslet, et in toto ordine Cluniascensi fient, tam in orationibus, quam in 
ceteris divinis servitiis.” In the document he is designated “ Dovenaldus, 
filius Reginaldi, filius Somerledi.”+ He left two sons.— 

1. Angus Mor MacDonald, his heir. 

2. Alexander, according to Douglas, ancestor of the MacAlisters of 
Loup, and of the Alexanders of Menstrie, Earls of Stirling. This is cor- 
roborated by an old genealogical tree of the Macdonalds in our possession. 
He was also progenitor of Clann Alastair of Kintyre, and was married to 
a daughter of Lorn. 

Donald of the Isles died, as already stated, in 1289, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, 

IV. Aneus Mor Macponatp, who was Chief at the time of Haco’s 
expedition to the Western Isles in 1266, and who immediately joined 
him on his arrival with his fleet, and assisted him throughout the war, 
though it appears, in consequence of the treaty which was afterwards ar- 


* Collectanea de Rebus Albanicus, pp. 288-9, 
+ Woed’s Douglas’s Peerage, vol. ii, p. 6. 
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ranged between the Kings of Scotland and Norway, that he did not 
suffer for his conduct, either in person or property. In 1284 he appeared 
at the convention at which the Maiden of Norway was declared heiress to 
the Crown of Scotland, on which occasion his support seems to have been 
purchased by a grant of Ardnamurchan. He confirmed his father’s and 
grandfather’s grants to the Abbey of Saddell, and granted further lands 
himself by four separate charters.* He also made a donation to the con- 
vent of Paisley of half a mark of silver “de domo suo proprio, et de 
singulis domibus per omnes terras suas de quibus fumum exit unum 
denari, singulis annis in perpetuum in puram elemosynam.” He also 
gave the monastery of the same place the patronage of the Church of 
Kilkerran, in Kintyre, “ pro salute anime, Domini sui Alexandri Regis 
Scoticee illustris, et Alexandri, filii ejus, etiam pro salute sua propria, et 
heredum suorum.”+ A letter is addressed, in 1292, “to Anegous, the 
son of Dovenald of the Isles, and Alexander, his eldest son, respecting 
their comporting themselves well and faithfully to the King of Eng- 
land.” t 

Writing of the descendants of Somerled about this period, Gregory 
says that of these “there were, in 1285, three great noblemen, all 
holding extensive possessions in the Isles as well as on the main- 
land, who attended in that Scottish Parliament by which the 
crown was settled on the Maiden of Norway. Their names were 
Alexander de Ergadia of Lorn (son of Ewin of Lorn), Angus, the 
son of Donald, and Allan, the son of Ruarie. From the nature of 
the treaty, in 1266, it is obvious that these individuals were vassals 
of the King of Scotland for all their possessions, and not merely for 
what they held on the mainland, as some have supposed. It is further 
clear that, at this time, none of the three bore the title of Lord of the 
Isles, or could have been properly so considered ; and it is equally certain 
that the first individual whom we find assuming the style of Lord of the 
Isles, in its modern signification, possessed all those Isles, and very nearly 
all those mainland estates, which, in 1285, were divided among three 
powerful noblemen of the same blood. But of this hereafter. From the 
preceding remarks, it will readily be perceived that the boasted indepen- 
dence of the modern Lords of the Isles is without historical foundation. 
Prior to 1266, the Isles were subject to Norway ; at that date the treaty 
of cession transferred them to Scotland.”§ 

Angus Mor, who, according to Hugh Macdonald, “was of a very 
amiable and cheerful disposition, and more witty than any could take 
him from his countenance,” resided for a portion of his life-time at the 
Castle of Ardthornish. He married a daughter of Sir Colin Campbell of 
Glenurchy, with issue— 

1. Alexander, his heir. 

2. Angus Og, who succeeded his brother Alexander. 

He died in 1300, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

V. ALeExanDER Macponatp of the Isles, who married one of the 
daughters and co-heiress of Ewen de Ergadia, the last of the male de- 
scendents of Dugall of Lorn, and by her he received a considerable ac- 


* Skene’s Highlanders. + Chartulary Lereuax, 186-187 b. 
t Douglas’s Peerage. § Western Highlands and Isles, p. 23, 
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quisition to his already extensive territories; but having joined John 
Stewart, Lord of Lorn, in his opposition to Robert the Bruce, he naturally 
became a partner in the consequent collapse and ruin of that great family 
and chief. After the defeat of the Lord of Lorn at Lochow, Bruce pro- 
ceeded against Alexander of the Isles ; crossed over the isthmus of Tarbet, 
and laid siege to Castle Sweyn, where Alexander usually resided. The 
Island Chief proved as little able to resist the power of Bruce as the Lords 
of Lorn had previously been, and he was compelled to surrender to the 
King, who immediately imprisoned him in Dundonald Castle, where he 
ultimately died. His possessions were forfeited to the Crown, and after- 
wards given to his brother Angus Og. 


He is designated “ Alexander de Insulis Scotie, filius Angusii, filius 
Dovenaldi,” in a letter addressed to him during the life of his father, 
wherein he is directed to keep the peace within his bounds of the Isles, 
till the meeting of the Parliament of Scotland, on the day of St Thomas 
the Martyr 1292. He is also designed in the same style in a confirma- 
tion of a donation of the Church of Kilkerran to the monastery of Paisley, 
to which Robert, Earl of Carrick, and Robert Bruce, his son and heir, are 
witnesses. 

He died in 1303, and was succeeded by his brother, 


VI. Aneus Oa Macponatp, who, fortunately for himself and his 
clan, sided with the Bruce from the outset of his bold attempt to free his 
native land from the English Edwards. After the disastrous defeat at 
Methven, and the subsequent skirmish with the Lord of Lorn at Tyn- 
drum, the valiant Bruce was obliged to fly with his life, whereupon 
Angus of the Isles received and sheltered him in his castle of Saddell, 
Cantire, and, in August 1306, in his more secure Castle of Dunaverty, 
until, with Macdonald’s aid, he retired some time after for safer refuge to 
the Island of Rathlin, on the north coast of Ireland, then possessed by 
the family of the Isles. From this period Angus Og attached himself to 
the party of Bruce, and took an important share in all the subsequent 
enterprises, which terminated in the final defeat of the English at Ban- 
nockburn, and established for ever the independence of Scotland. Here 
Angus commanded the reserve, composed of 5000 Highlanders, led, under 
Angus of the Isles, by sixteen of their own immediate chiefs. On this 
memorable occasion Angus and his Highlanders did such good. service 
that, as a permanent mark of distinction for the gallantry and effect with 
which they plied their battle-axes, Bruce assigned to Angus and his de- 
scendants the honourable position of the right flank of the Royal army on 
all future occasions. He first joined him in 1286, and his loyalty never 
faltered, even when the fortunes of the King appeared most hopeless. He 
had previously assisted him in his attack on Carrick, when “the Bruce 
wan his father’s hale,” and continued to support him in all his toils and 
dangers, until these were crowned and rewarded by the great victory at 
Bannockburn. It was thus natural that the Chief of the Isles, having 
shared in the misfortunes of the great Deliverer of his country, should, 
when success crowned their efforts, also share in the advantages secured 
by the victors. The extensive possessions of the Comyns and their allies, 
the Lords of Lorn, having been forfeited, were now at the disposal of the 
King, and he bestowed upon Angus the Lordship of Lochaber, which had 
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formerly belonged to the Comyns, as also the lands of Duror and Glencoe, 
and the Islands of Mull, Jura, Coll, Tiree, which had formed part of the 
possessions of the family of Lorn. Bruce was quite alive to the danger 
of raising up such a powerful vassal as Angus Og of the Isles to a position 
of such power and influence by adding so much to his already exten- 
sive territories, and thus raising up to a higher pinnacle of power an op- 
ponent and a dangerous rival even to the Crown itself; but the services 
rendered by the Island Chief in Bruce’s greatest need could not be over- 
looked, and so, believing himself quite secure in his attachment during his 
life, he made him these extensive grants, the only condition made by him 
to neutralize in any way their effects, being the erection of the Castle of 
Tarbet in Kintyre, which was to be occupied by the King’s troops as a 
Royal stronghold, within the territories of the Island Chief. He had a 
charter from David II. “ of the Isle of Isla, Kintyre, the Isle of Gythy 
(} Gigha), Dewre (Jura), the Isle of Coluynsay, and the twenty-four mark 
land of Moror, near the lands of Mule.” He had a daughter named 
Fyngole, as appears from a papal dispensation, dated 19th Kal. Februarii 
1342, permitting John Stewart and Fyngole, “filia nobilis viri Angusii 
de Insulis,” to marry, notwithstanding their being within the fourth de- 
gree of consanguinity. 

According to Hugh Macdonald’s MS., Robert Bruce was entertained 
by Angus for a whole half-year at Saddell, and he repeatedly sent his 
galleys with men to Ireland, and sent Edward Bruce across on various 
occasions, and furnished him with necessaries for his expedition. He 
brought 1500 men from Ireland, who fought with him at a place called 
Brarich, near Lochow. He was a minor when his father died. When he 
arrived at the age of 22 years “ he was proclaimed Lord of the Isles and 
Thane of Argyle and Lochaber,” but was much opposed on his first entry 
into his possessions “ by Macdougall of Lorn, on account of the Island of 
Mull, to which he pretended right.” Gregory, referring to this period, 
sums up the changes which took place and the results which followed 
thus :—In the series of struggles for Scottish independence, which marked 
the close of the thirteenth and the opening of the fourteenth centuries, 
the Lords of Lorn, who were closely connected by marriage with the 
Comyn and Balliol party, naturally arrayed themselves in opposition to 
the claims of Bruce. On the other hand, the houses of Isla and of the 
North Isles supported with all their power the apparently desperate for- 
tunes of King Robert I, and thus, when he came to be firmly seated on 
the throne, had earned the gratitude of that Prince, in the same propor- 
tion as the family of Lorn, by the inveteracy of their hostility, had pro- 
voked his resentment. On the forfeiture of Alexander, Lord of Lorn, and 
his son and heir, John, their extensive territories were granted by Bruce 
to various of his supporters ; and, amongst others, to Angus Oig, i.e, 
Junior, of Isla, and to Roderick, or Ruari MacAlan, the bastard brother 
and leader of the vassals of Christina, the daughter and heiress of Alan 
MacRuari of the North Isles. The Isles of Mull (the possession of which 
had, for some time past, been disputed betwixt the Lords of Isla and 
Lorn), Jura, Coll, and Tiree, with the districts of Duror and Glencoe, 
fell, in this way, tu the share of Angus Oig. Lorn proper, or the greatest 
part of it, was bestowed on Roderick MacAlan, to whom his sister, 
Christina gave, at the same time, a large portion of her inheritance in 
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Garmoran and the North Isles. The Lordship of Lochaber, forfeited by 
one of the powerful family of Comyn, seems to have been divided between 
Oig and Roderick. The former likewise obtained, in this reign, 
the lands of Morvern and Ardnamurchan, which seem previously to have 
been in the hands of the crown. But while Bruce thus rewarded his 
faithful adherents, he was too sensible of the weakness of Scotland on the 
side of the Isles, not to take precautionary measures against the possible 
defection of any of the great families on that coast, who might with ease 
admit an English force into the heart of the kingdom. He procured from 
Angus Oig, who was now apparently the principal crown vassal in Kin- 
tyre, the resignation of his lands in that district, which were immediately 
bestowed upon Robert, the son and heir of Walter the High Steward, 
and the Princess Marjory Bruce. At the same time, the fortifications of 
the Castle of Tarbert, between Kintyre and Knapdale, the most important 
position on the coast of Argyleshire, were greatly enlarged andstrengthened, 
and the custody of this commanding post was committed to a Royal gar. 
rison. Following out the same policy in other places, the keeping of the 
Castle of Dunstaffnage, the principal messuage of Lorn, was given by 
Bruce, not to Roderick MacAlan, the “ High Chief of Lorn,” but to an 
individual of the name of Campbell, who was placed there as a royal con- 
stable. Towards the end of Bruce’s reign, Roderick MacAlan of Lom 
and the North Isles, was forfeited of all his possessions for engaging in 
some of the plots which, at that period, occupied the attention and called 
forth the energies of that celebrated king. On this occasion, it is pro- 
bable that Angus Oig, whose loyalty never wavered, received further 
additions to his already extensive possessions ; and before King Robert’s 
death the house of Islay was already the most powerful in Argyle and the 
Isles.* 

Angus Og married Margaret, daughter of Guy O’Cathan of Ulster, the 
“tocher” being, according to the Seannachaidh already quoted, “seven 
score men out of every surname under O’Kaine.” Among these, it is 
said, came twenty-four chiefs, who became the heads of cians or septs. 
Of that number, Hugh Macdonald mentions “ the Munroes, so called be- 
cause they came from the Innermost Roe-water in the county of Derry, 
their names being formerly O’Millans ; the Roses of Kilraack, the Fairns, 
Dingwalls, Glasses, Beatons, so now called, but improperly, that being a 
French name, whereas they are Irish, of the tribe of O’Neals, and took 
the name (of Beaton) from following the name of Beda. Our Highland 
Shenakies say that Balfour Blebo, and these Beatons that came from 
France, went formerly from Ireland, but for this they have no ground to 
go upon. The MacPhersons, who are not the same with the MacPher- 
sons of Badenoch, but are of the O’Docharties in Ireland ; the Bulikes in 
Caithness, of whom is the laird of Tolingail ; and many other surnames, 
which, for brevity, we pass over, many of whom had no succession.” It 
is impossible to vouch for the accuracy of a great part of Macdonald’s 
MS., for the author of it was such an out-and-out patriot, that he scrupled 
not to write anything calculated to glorify his chief and name, apparently 
not caring much whether it was true or not. Some of his stories, how- 
ever are far too interesting to be passed by ; but when not otherwise sup- 


* West Highlands and Isles, pp, 24-26. 
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ported the reader must just take them for what they are worth.* The 
following is one which is altogether too good, giving, as it does, a version 
of the origin of the Macleans, the ceremony of proclaiming the Lords 
of the Isles ; and the manner in which justice was administered in those 
days in the Western Isles :—“ Now Angus Ogg being at Ardhorinish in 
Morvein, in the time of Lent, Macdougall sent the two sons of Gillian in 
message to him. To know of these, viz. the sons of Gillian, I will tell 
you from whence they came, viz, John of Lorn, commonly called John 
Baccach, went off to harry Carrick in Galloway, the property of Robert 
Bruce, afterwards King Robert, and there meeting with one Gillian by 
name, son of Gilleusa, son of John, son of Gilleusa-More, he came to John 
Baccach of Lorn in quest of better fortune. Macdougall gave him a spot 
of land in the Isle of Sael, called Bealachuain. He had three sons, 
Hector, of whom descended the family of Lochbuy, and was the oldest ; 
Lachlin (of) whom descended the§family of Duairt, and the rest of the 
name ; and a natural son, John, of whom others of the name descended. 
Now in the Scots language they were called Maclean, from that Gillian 
that made the first fortune there ; but the ancient Scots called them 
MacGillian. The two sons of Gillian, as related above, were sent ambas- 
sadors to Macdonald at Ardhorinish, where, at the time, he held his Lent, 
as the custom of the time then was, They, after landing, had some con- 
ference with Macdonald about the Isle of Mull. Macdonald, denying 
any of his proper right of lands to Mac, desired MacFinnon, who was 
master of his household, to use the gentlemen kindly, and to cause them 
dine alone. MacFinnon caused set before them bread and gruthim, con- 
sisting of butter and curds mixed together, which is made in harvest, and 
preserved until time of Lent. The gruthim was so brittle, that it was not 
easily taken up with their long knives. Macdonald, coming up at the 
same time, and perceiving the men at meat in that ‘posture, desired to 
give them some other sort of meat. MacFinnon replied that if they could 
not eat that meat as it was, they should put on the nabs of hens, with 
which they might gather it up easily ; which reproachful answer touched 
the sons of Gillian nearly. Macdonald being that same day to cross the 
Sound of Mull to Aros, to solemnise the festival of Pasch there, he took 


* The editor of the Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis adds the following note at the end 
of the MS.—This MS. History of the Lords of the Isles, now for the first time printed, 
is a very favourable specimen of the productions of the ancient Sennachies, Full 
ditionary anecdotes, in general wonderfully accurate, they furnish a curious addition to 
the history of the Scottish Highlands. The Genealogical accounts of the various fami- 
lies contained in these MSS, is, however, frequently full of errors, princip: inten- 
tional, and arising from the prejudices and active partizanship of the Sennachy, whe 
being always devoted to one particular family, shared his patron’s animosity against the 
Clans with whom he was at feud, and his jealousy of the other families of his own Olan, 
between whom there existed a rivalry. The Sennachy seldom scrupled to subserve his 
patron’s jealousies, by perverting the history of their families, and this, he, in general, 
accomplished either by actually perverting the Genealogy, or hy an extensive bastardis- 
ing of the heads of the family, probably proceeding upon a principle not unknown to the 
present day, that a fact, however notoriously false, if perseveringly asserted for a cer- 
tain length of time, will at length be received as true. The writer of this MS. was a 
staunch adherer of the Slate family, and therefore his statements, with to the 
Clans with whom the Clan Donald were at feud, and to the rival branches of that t 
Clan must be received with great caution. The bastardising of Dugall, sepatel to be 
the progenitors of the MacDougalls, is a geod illustration of the above remarks, for 
there is no doubt whatever that he was the eldest legitimate son of Somerled, by his 
marriage with the daughter of Olave the Red, 
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a small boat for himself, leaving MacFinnon behind with his great galley 
and carriage, and the rest of his men. When MacFinnon went to the 
shore to follow Macdonald, the sons of Gillian, taking the opportunity of 
revenge, and calling MacFinnon aside, stabbed him, and straight with his 
galley and their own men followed Macdonald acrose the Sound, who 
was not aware of them, thinking it was MacFinnon with his own galley 
that followed him, till they leaped into the boat wherein he was, and 
after apprehending him, made him prisoner, and brought him to Dun- 
stafnage in Lorn. They remained without. Macdougall being, in the 
meantime, at dinner, who, hearing of their arrival, and that Macdonald 
was prisoner with them, said he was glad Macdonald was safe, and was 
very well pleased to have him his prisoner ; but that Gillian’s children 
were very bold in their attempt, and that he would, through time, bridle 
their forwardness and insolence. There was a young son of Macdougall’s 
hearing what his father had said. This boy, fostered by Gillian and his 
son, coming out to meet them, told what his father said of them. They 
being perplexed, and musing what to do in this so precarious an affair, 
thought best to have their recourse to Macdonald, and told him that all 
men knew that they were of no power or capacity to apprehend him, but 
by accident ; as it fell out; and seeing it was so, that he knew if he 
pleased to do them any good, and forgive them their former crime, he 
was more in power than their former master; that they would join with 
him, go along with him, and deliver him from the present danger. So 
taking Macdonald to his own galley again, Macdougall neither seeing him 
or them, they went for Mull, taking the Lord of the Isles upon his word, 
as they might. 

“ For he gave four score merks lands to Hector the oldest brother, and 
to Lachlin the youngst he gave the chamberlainship of his house, and 
made MacFinnon thereafter marshall of his army. Now, these made up 
the surname of Maclean, for they never had a rigg of land but what they 
received from Macdonald ; to the contrary of which I defy them, or any 
other, to produce any argument ; yet they were very thankful for the 
good done them afterwards. When the Macdonalds were in adversity, 
which happened by their own folly, they became their mortal enemies, as 
may be seen in the sequel of this history. Angus Ogg of the Isles was a 
personable, modest man, affable, and not disaffected either to king or state. 
He created Macguire, or Macquarry, a thane. He had a natural son, 
John, by Dougall MacHenry’s daughter, she being her father’s only child. 
This John, by his mother, enjoyed the lands of Glencoe, of whom de 
scended the race of the Macdonalds. He had his legitimate son, John, 
who succeeded him, by O’Kain’s daughter. He had not many children 
that came to age. He had a daughter married to Maclean, and that by 
her inclination of yielding. Angus died at Isla, and was interred at 
Icolumbkill. I thought fit to annex the ceremony of proclaiming the 
Lord of the Isles. At this the Bishop of Argyle, the Bishop of the Isles, 
and seven priests, were sometimes present, but a bishop was always pre- 
sent, with the chieftains of all the principal families, and a Ruler of the 
Isles. There was a square stone, seven or eight feet long, and the tract 
of a man’s foot cut thereon, upon which he stood, denoting that he should 
walk in the footsteps and uprightness of his predecessors, and that he was 
installed by right in his possessions. He was clothed in a white habit, 
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to show his innocence and integrity of heart, that he would be a light to his 
people, and maintain the true religion. The white apparel did afterwards 
belong to the poet by right. Then he was to receive a white rod in his 
hand, intimating that ke had power to rule, not with tyranny and partiality, 
but with discretion and sincerity. Then he received his forefather’s sword, 
or some other sword, signifying that his duty was to protect and defend 
them from the incursions of their enemies in peace or war, as the obliga- 
tions and customs of his predecessors were. The ceremony being over, mass 
was said after the blessing of the bishop and seven priests, the people 
pouring their prayer for the success and prosperity of their new created 
lord. When they were dismissed, the Lord of the Isles feasted them for 
a week thereafter ; gave liberally to the monks, poets, bards, and musi- 
cians. You may judge that they spent liberally without any exception 
of persons. The constitution or government of the Isles was thus :— 
Macdonald had his council at Island Finlaggan, in Isla, to the number of 
sixteen, viz., four Thanes, four Armins, that is to say, lords or sub-thanes, 
four bastards (i.e. ), squires, or men of competent estates, who could not 
come up with Armins or Thanes, that is, freeholders, or men that had 
their lands in factory, as Macgee of the Rinds of Isla, MacNicoll in Por- 
tree in Sky, and MacEachern, Mackay, and MacGillevray, in Mull, Mac- 
illemhaoel or MacMillan, &c. There was a table of stone where this 
council sat in the Isle of Finlaggan ; the which table, with the stone on 
which Macdonald sat, were carried away by Argyle with the bells that 
were at Icolumkill, Moreover, there was a judge in every Isle for the 
discussion of all controversies, who had lands from Macdonald for their 
trouble, and likewise the eleventh part of every action decided. But 
there might still be an appeal to the Council of the Isles, MacFinnon 
was obliged to see weights and measures adjusted ; and MacDuffie, or 
MacPhie of Colonsay, kept the records of the Isles.” 

Angus Og died at Islay about 1329, and was buried at Icolumkill. 

By his wife, Margaret, daughter of Guy O’Cathan, he had an only 
son and successor. He had also a natural son, John Fraoch, by a daugh- 
ter of Dougall MacHenry, the leading man in Glencoe, progenitor of the 
Macdonalds of Glencoe. 

He was succeeded by his only lawful son. 


(To be Continued.) 





Tue Epitor is again at his post, having returned from a most 
agreeable tour among his countrymen in Canada. He has much pleasure 
in presenting his compliments to all the readers and friends of the Celtic 
Magazine, and in wishing them all—now so largely increased in number, 
at home and abroad—A very Happy and Prosperous New Year. Many 
thanks to all those who have so materially and so successfully aided in 
increasing the circulation and influence of the Magazine in every part of 
world, and especially in Canada and Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States of America. 
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Cuapter III.—/( Continued. ) 


Insulted and disarmed he was roughly carried down the spiral stair- 
case in the seaward tower, till reaching a point far down beneath the 
foundations of the keep in the very heart of the rock, he was borne along 
a low, damp corridor, one of the walls of which ran parallel with the 
moat on the landward side of the castle. Here a series of small, arched 
doorways gave admittance to a number of gloomy dungeons. A fearful 
stench impregnated the atmosphere, and stifled groans rose painfully to 
his ears. Only one of the dungeons appeared to be unoccupied, and into 
this Dermond was thrust with a shower of abuse and imprecations. The 
glare of the torch lighted up the oozy walls with their patches of white 
and green mould, and the arched roof with its clustering stalactites and 
rows of massive iron chains and rings for securing and torturing prisoners. 
In the centre of the apartment he nearly stumbled over a pile of whitened 
bones, and a mad bat as it fled with its zig-zag, jerky motion and blood- 
curdling squeak dashed against the flame of the torch and disappeared in 
the darkness of the corridor. 

““ H—’s curse be upon you,” said the irritated torch-bearer. 

As Dermond sank down on the stone bench where he was firmly 
bound with lock and chain, the iron-studded door was drawn to with a 
clang. For a while a glimmer of light stole in through the crevices of 
the doorway as the men were engaged fastening the bars and chains, but 
that soon died away and then all was darkness. The night was fearfully 
black outside, and not a single streak of light could pierce the narrow slit 
in the wall which looked out on the tossing sea. The breakers thundered 
on the rocks beneath, and the wind roared and whistled in frenzied fitful- 
ness. Dermond buried his head in his hands, and could have wept in 
the extremity of his passion, but for the strong and manly hope that 
mingled with his despair and sustained his burning heart. The deeds 
that had been done in this horrible hole were vividly pictured in his 
mind—unspeakable tortures and awful deaths. The stench told of the 
countless numbers who had been left to rot and die of starvation. Some 
of the bones crunched beneath his feet as he moved, and the shackles rung 
on the bars of an iron bed where fire and oil had often done their 
roasting work. Strange lights gleamed and flickered along the roof, and 
shot sparkling from his inflamed eyes. Cries and strange shrieks were 
heard piercing the darkness, and the whole air seemed thick with the 
ghosts of the dead. 

“Oh heaven !” he cried, “ preserve me from the fangs of this Monster 
of Dunolly. Be near me, holy Mother of God. Spread your guarding 
wings around me, ye angels of blessedness,” 
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He knelt on his knees, and taking the little rosary of chaste and 
glittering gems, which had once belonged to his mother, from his bosom, 
he fervently kissed it, and invoked the protection of his tutelar 
saint. 

Another burst of crackling thunder, accompanied by a blinding flash 
of lightning, recalled to his mind the dangers of the night at sea; and as 
far as he knew his father was still abroad with his galley ot desperadoes. 
He cursed the rashness of offence which had sent him to writhe in a 
dungeon when he might have been scouring the waters in searching for 
his father. He would rather have died in such an effort than lie a help- 
less prisoner in the hands of John of Lorn. In the midst of all his 
misery, however, he could not forget that sweet, sad face of Bertha, and 
that piercing shriek. She had great influence with Nora, and Nora could 
perhaps move her father. If ever he should regain his freedom he would 
devote the rest of his life to her service, and go like the knight-errants of 
lowland Scotland and England in search of adventures for the purpose of 
maintaining the beauty of her face and fame. He would give up this 
dreadful life at Dunkerlyne, forswear his allegiance to Lorn, and go and 
unite his fortunes with the gallant Bruce. He would lay his hands 
between his, and thenceforward fight with him for the relief of his country 
from the yoke of the tyrant. A hundred other thoughts rose in his mind 
as to the impracticability of such a scheme, but his heart was strong and 
his faith was great. He was at least resolved that he should no longer 
live the inactive life which he had hitherto led. He would go forth and 
distinguish himself, or die nobly in the effort. Again, however, the 
thought of his captivity weighed heavily on his mind. The length of his 
confinement was uncertain, and he might be led out to execution on the 
morrow. He might be left to starve, and his followers were too few to 
attempt to storm the castle and rescue him. The prospect was too fear- 
ful. He beat his head and groaned in his agony. The momentary 
sympathy which he had wasted on that poor waif clinging to the raft as 
it was dashed about by the waves at Dunkerlyne rose like a hideous 
phantom in his mind. He would not take the advice tendered him at the 
time, and now he was suffering the consequences. No good could come 
from running his head against the traditions of his race, and the rescue of a 
drowning man was peculiarly associated with evil. He had been very mad. 
His belief in the power of Jarloff had not yet been unshaken, heathen 
and maniac as the Norseman was, and he had strong hopes that relief 
would yet come. He attempted to sleep for the purpose of taking shelter 
from the fearful fancies in his mind, but all in vain. His nerves were 
too highly strung. He had only thought of his own pride, his own 
schemes, and his own personal safety at first; but now, in the lone 
watches of this sleepless night—in the midst of all the darkness, and 
listening to the noise of the winds and the sea—every cord which bound 
him to his reckless but lovable old father clung tighter and stronger. 
Then when his passion became too great for inaction or silence he would 
gesticulate and break out into cursing Lorn and Macnab ; and attempting 
to rise and pace up and down the floor, he only found that the big clank- 
ing chains bound him too well to the iron torture-bed and stone bench of 
his gloomy dungeon. 
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Carter IV. 


The sun appears in the west, after the steps of his brightness haye 
moved behind a storm. — Ossian. 


In the morning, when the storm had passed away, a solitary figure 
stood on the brow of a cliff that overlooked the sea. Throwing back the 
wet, dishevelled hair from his pale brow, wistfully he stood gazing afar 
down the rocks towards the shore, and away across the glittering expanse 
of water to the mountains of Morven and Mull, as they flashed from their 
peaks the beams of the rising sun. A great cloud swept midway across 
the heavens like a phantasmal chariot on wheels of burnished gold, and 
drawn by steeds of scorching flame. The sun glared like a red disk ona 
fiery background. Away to the south and west a few tangled masses of 
curling, vapoury cloud lay steeped in the rose and saffron tints of the 
horizon ; while far above the burning hues of the eastern heavens the 
sky deepened into a brilliant blue, and stretched away to the north in 
shimmering grandeur behind the great, solemn mountains of the main- 
land. 


For a while Cyril, who stood basking in the splendours of this glori- 
ous scene, was wrapt and speechless with emotion. Day after day 
he had gone to the top of the highest rock in Rathland to see the same 
sun lift his head above the sea and mountains of his native land, but 
never before had he felt the same thrilling sensations tingle in every vein 
as he watched the sun rise over the land of the stranger, from this solitary 
cliff among the isles of the Western Highlands. 

The sea was still very turbulent, and the great waves breaking in 
sparkling, silvery crests sung out loudly on the beach; but still and 
harmless they looked when the last night’s storm and all its hideous ac- 
companiments were brought to memory—the dreadful darkness, the 
frightful, gleaming lights, the mountainous waves, the plunging, groaning 
hulk, the despair of strong and warlike men, the howling of the slaves, 
and that wild crash on the rocks when the cries of drowning men rose in 
shrieks above the noise of wind and waves. 

Every soul had apparently perished but himself. How he had man- 
aged to escape was altogether a mystery. Clinging to a log of wood he 
drifted about for a while, until a great wave carried him gently ashore, 
and left him high and dry on the beach. He could scarcely believe, how- 
ever, that everyone had perished, and carefully he scanned the length of 
rocky shore to see if no one still lingered in life about the scene of the 
wreck. His son had been lashed to a raft by his own hands, but not a 
sail or speck was to be seen on the heaving bosom of the ocean. A few 
flocks of wailing sea-birds were the only signs of life. 

Rousing himself from his painful reverie, and turning his eyes land- 
ward, Cyril perceived that he was cast upon an island which appeared to 
be about five miles long and three broad. Towards the north the hills 
ran down in grassy and heathery slopes to the sea. A narrow streak of 
water ran between the island and the mainland, and a number of dark 
spots at the mouth of a glen in the distant landscape had the appearance 
of inhabited huts. 

Cyril resolved upon striking inland for the purpose of obtaining rest 
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and refreshment, but he found himself exceedingly weak for travelling, 
His. dress was thin and damp, and his aged limbs were benumbed with 
cold. His spirit was still the spirit of his youth, however, and not even 
age, bodily infirmity, or affliction could subdue it. Turning aside he dis- 
appeared down a‘dark gulley. Clinging to clumps of brushwood and 
fixing his feet in the safest places, he swung himself down the back of 
the rock with much more agility than he had mounted it. Expert as he 
was in the craft of the mountaineer, it took him some time before 
he could reach the bottom, owing to the difficulties he had to encounter. 
But the exercise seemed to do him good, and when he reached the shelf 
of rock running along the side of the glen he felt the warm blood pulsing 
through his veins and the colour returning to his cheek. He had little 
difficulty in fixing upon the direction he ought to take, but the road was 
steep and rugged, and after going some distance a reaction set in, and he 
felt himself growing more feeble from exhaustion and hunger. Besides 
his eyes were wearied with the continual strain of observing every new 
beauty of the wild scenery which burst on his view as he traced a precari- 
ous footing along the hillside. The sun also became hotter and hotter, 
and there was a certain sultriness in the atmosphere which made it ex- 
ceedingly oppressive. On reaching the head of the glen he found he 
could go no further, and after eating some of the wild berries which grew 
in plenty along the hillside, he lay down under the shelter of some hazel 
bushes and fell fast asleep. 

The day was far advanced, with the sun going down in the west, 
when a sound of harsh voices and the wild barking of dogs disturbed the 
slumbers of the wearied survivor from the wreck. A cross-bow bolt went 
tearing through the bushes, and whizzing past his ear it sunk deep into 
the soil close to where he lay. Springing to his feet he grasped the ash 
sapling which lay by his side, as his only weapon of defence, and placing 
himself in an attitude of battle, with his back against a rock, he stood 
prepared to meet the party of Highlanders who were advancing upon him. 
The shot seemed to have been directed more in jest or mistake, however, 
as the leader of the party, who carried his sword in his sheath, came up 
to the front and desired the startled stranger to be at peace, and take 
down his weapon, as no harm was intended. 

“ Methinks, good sir,” he said, “ you are a stranger on our shores, and 
judging from your style and bearing, I should say some evil fate hath 
cast you loose on this desolate island.” 

“You say well, Sir Chief,” said Cyril, “a most untoward mishap 
hath thrown me a helpless stranger on your mercy.” 

“ Say not untoward, for if it lieth in my power to do you aught that 
is good and hospitable, you shall not have been thrown on this wild shore 
in vain. The hearth of the Highlander is at all times open to the wan- 
dering or benighted stranger. His board is at his pleasure ; and he shall 
" forget the courtesy of his race so far as to enquire whom and whence 

e is.” 

“ Thanks, generous chieftain. I hope I may yet live to repay thy 
kindness. I’m in want of food and shelter for the night. On the mor- 
row I shall be well enough to travel, and you may be able to escort me to 
a place of safety, whence I may return by sea to my native land. I am 
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but a poor castaway. Last night my ship was driven on the rocks in a 
frightful storm, and every soul but myself perished in the waves.” 
Something in these words seemed to give offence. A cloud passed 
over the brow of the chieftain. He stopped and bit his lip in the act of 
suppressing what he did not desire to speak. Cyril also saw him play 
with the hilt of his dirk, and he grasped his weapon more firmly prepared 
to fight for life if that were necessary. Brian the Viking, for it was no 
other than he, bent his eyes for some time on the noble features of the 
Irishman, and the frown gradually softened into an expression of great 
tenderness—a tenderness which no one could have thought him capable 
of, from the habitual sternness of his countenance. There was something 
altogether embarrassing to Brian in the look of this stranger—something 
he could neither explain nor understand. It awakened kindly and joyous 
memories, It carried him back to his buoyant boyhood. It wafted his 
thoughts away beyond those miserable years of intrigue and subjection to 
the sunny associations of the castle hearth when he was a gay, young 
stripling like his son Dermond, overflowing with love and exuberance of 
spirits. It reminded him of the glorious days of his father. All this 
was momentary, however, and his brow became darker with displeasure, 


He glared wildly at the stranger, and “ What sought your galley on our 


shores !” burst savagely from his lips. 

Cyril trembled at this change of tone, and he felt himself growing 
pale with a rising passion. From no man had he been accustomed in his 
long life to receive such questions without resenting them. The sudden 
change in the manner of the Highlander was altogether startling and in- 
explicable. He was too well aware that hospitality on these shores was 
surrounded with no end of superstition, and one of its unbreakable laws 
was that no stranger who asked for food or shelter should be required to 
unfold his name or habitation, if he had either, until a certain period of 
time had elapsed, when the host was at liberty to demand an explanation 
from his guest. The question of the chieftain was, on that account, all 
the more strange and unreasohable. The thought struck him that perhaps 
this man was mad and required humouring. He did not look unlike one 
suffering from the affliction of evil spirits, and there was something alto- 
gether eccentric about his words and bearing—the peculiar variations of 
his hollow voice, his perpetual restlessness, and the staring brilliancy of 
his dark eyes. Cyril could not, however, forget that look of speechless 
tenderness when the hard lines about his mouth gave way, the furrows 
on his brow relaxed, and the eyes softened with a glistening tear. What 
could all this mean? He reflected for some time, and a flood of harrow- 
ing memories burst madly on his thoughts. His eye had caught the 
name “ Dunkerlyne” on the crests of the followers who now began to 
crowd curiously round about him, anticipating that something exciting 
was about to happen. It occurred to him that Dunkerlyne was surely 
the name of the castle built by his brother Francis after he had fallen 
under the displeasure of his father. Alas! what sad associations surrounded 
the memory from the bursting of the bonds of family affection to the 
blood-curdling tragedy which cast a hideous halo around the death of a 
brother whom, with all his faults, he loved so well. Cyril’s life had been 
a chequered one, and the latest calamity—the loss of his two galleys, his 
faithful followers, and his only son—was much easier to bear than the 
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norrible memory that his brother Francis had accidently died by his hand. 

“ Dost thou hear !” said Brian, quivering with rage. “ What sought 
your galley on our shores?” 

“ Pardon me, Sir Chief,” said Cyril, with some hesitation. 

“ Nay,” said Brian, “answer me. I will know, and that instantly, 
what was the nature of your expedition ?” 

“My country claimed my services, and I went boldly forth in her 
cause.” 

“What cause and what country ?” 

“ Hear me then, if you will have me speak. My cause was freedom ; 
and, I own it without fear or shame, my country the down-trodden Ire- 
land. To relieve her from an unjust oppression I pledged my home, my 
followers, and my lands. While cruising off the coast of Kintyre my two 
galleys were attacked by an English squadron. One of my galleys fell a 
victim to the enemy, but not without bloodshed, and her commander, my 
faithful Laurence de Gaston, died fighting nobly, The other galley, which 
I commanded, escaped, but sailing on a sea imperfectly known to us, she 
was overtaken by a storm, and last night she struck on a rock and found- 
ered with every soul but myself. My son, I fear, is dead, and as for my 
castle it must, by this time, be under siege by the enemy, who appears to 
have learned the plot by some foul treachery. To succour the Bruce, 
Carrick’s noble knight, I came. In reality to save my country, for Sir 
Robert, once having established a footing as king of these fair realms, 
agreed to assist me in a rising for the overthrow of the tyrant Edward in 
Ireland. But now, alas! I am undone. My hopes are scattered to the 
four winds of heaven, and here I am a shipwrecked, ruined, and homeless 
old man.” 

This speech, spoken with a gleam of patriotic fire in his manly eye, 
visibly touched the tough old Viking, and Cyril saw the same tender ex- 
pression, which had formerly excited his attention so much, play about 
his rugged features. His mind, however, seemed to be disturbed with 
conflicting*passions, and the wild repulsive look soon returned. Absorbed 
in thought, he walked silently forward, and signed to the party to follow. 
The same sign was addressed to Cyril, and he marched forward with the 
rest, but without exchanging a single word. 

On teaching the north end of the island, which was about two miles 
distant from the head of the glen where Cyril was awakened from his 
slumbers, the whole party embarked on board some transports, which 
carried them to Dunkerlyne, where they were received with great glee, 
but alarm was expressed at the absence of the young chief. Brian’s galley 
was already anchored in the creek as he had despatched it before him, 
while he had gone on a hunting expedition into the island of Seil, where 
he came in contact with the stranger. 

The feast was laid in the great hall. The ale was broached and the 
board was laden with the spoils of the chase. Beneath a rude, oaken 
canopy, and exalted above the rest of the rovers, sat the Viking himself. 
His brow was cloudy, and although he drank frequently, there was a 
freezing coldness about his manner, and he did not care to mix in the 
mirth of his merry men. Jarloff the minstrel had not shown himself that 
day, as he was engaged in nursing the youth whom Dermond had 
saved from the sea. Brian had not yet learned the fate of his son. No- 
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thing was more firmly fixed in his mind than the idea that some unknown 
wer watched and guarded this precious youth, and that he would yet 
ive to throw off the grinding yoke of John of Lorn. With this charmed 
life he was certain no harm could come to Dermond, and that he would 
soon return. Besides he had no fear for the sea, and he was certain of the 
stripling’s prowess. With nothing to trouble him regarding Dermond, 
however, there was much in the event of the day. He could not resist 
the conclusion that this survivor from the wreck, who sat as his guest on 
his right hand, was no other than Cyril, the slayer of his gallant father, 
and upon whom he had gone forth that morning to wreak the vengeance 
of his liege lord and himself. The rights of hospitality were sacred and 
inviolable, and there was something peculiarly touching about the story 
of this desolate old man. And then those features! He could not help 
continually gazing on them. They struck a chord in his heart which had 
long been silent, and the vibrations thrilled his whole soul. A madness 
came upon him as he looked into that face, which reminded him so much 
of what his father was. He could not explain the likeness, and he was 
not aware of any relationship. He should like to know more about his 
guest before he thought of delivering him into the hands of John of Lorn. 
The accounts of the fight in which his father fell at Rathland by the 
hand of Cyril, were altogether hazy and in some measure untrustworthy. 
He should like to know more about this dreadful tragedy before he put 
forth a finger to mar a face which shone so much like that of him who 
was long since dead. 

Brian had time for these reflections so long as the rest of the company 
continued to eat with the gravity of tired and hungry men, but as the 
ale began to circulate more freely, the mirth broke forth amidst a barbar- 
ous jargon of Norse and Gaelic and peals of echoing laughter. 

“ Fill a horn to the health of our chief,” said one who was pretty far 
gone in liquor, “ and soon may a strong arm restore the ancient glory of 
Dunkerlyne.” 

“ Skoal to the Chieftain,” resounded through the hall as everyone felt 
a penetrating glance from beneath the canopy fixed sternly upon him, 
cleaving every soul and analysing every secret thought. 

Scarce had the shouting ceased when a courier from Dunolly was 
ushered into the hall, bringing intelligence of the outrage committed by 
young Dermond and the punishment inflicted by his liege lord. It was 
also announced that the gathering of the chieftains, which was prevented 
owing to the storm of the previous night, would take place on the evening 
of the next day, when further despatches were expected from the Earl of 
Pembroke regarding the strength and whereabouts of the rebel Bruce. 
Meanwhile the faithful men of the Isles were strongly exhorted to keep a 
vigilant watch along the shores and among the mountains, as it was ex- 
pected that although Bruce was gallantly supported by a number of ad- 
herents, he would be beaten from the fields into the Highland fastnesses, 
and in all likelihood compelled to take to the sea. Brian the Viking was 
also particularly warned against allowing the Irish Chieftain, Cyril of 
Rathland, to land succours for the troops of the rebel knight. 


(To be Continued.) 








JOHN MACDONALD, THE LOCHABER BARD, AND HIS TIMES. 
—_—o0—— 


Joun MacponaLp—Lom, or Manndach, as he was called—was a scion of 
the House of Keppoch ; of the branch known as “ Sliochd a bhrathair bu 
shine.” His father, Domhall Mac Iain mhic Dhomhaill mhic Ailean, was 
a distinguished member of the clan, and one of their leaders when they 
took the field. 

The year of his birth is not known; but judging from his poems, 
which give us a good deal of accurate chronological data, it must have 
been very early in the seventeenth century. He seems to have possessed, 
as the following anecdote shows, a precocious mind, and to have given 
eatly indications of future celebrity. He accompanied his father Domhall 
Mac Iain and a party of his men to Inverness. After stabling their 
steeds, in which the boy took an active part, he joined the company where 
they were quartered for the night round a blazing fire. A stranger who 
happened for the nonce to be one of them, observing something peculiar 
about the appearance of our embryo bard, made a remark probably not 
very complimentary ; whereupon the boy replied impromptu :— 

Breith luath lochdach 

Breith air loth pheallagach 

Na giulan breac-luirgneach. 
“ He judges rashly who judges an untrained colt, or a bare-legged youth” 
—a saying that since has passed into a proverb among Highlanders. His 
father, who listened with evident satisfaction to the ready retort, remarked 
—“’S math thu fhein, Iain, ni thu gleus fhathast.” (Well done, John, 
you'll be a man yet.) Possibly his ready wit, or some peculiarity in his 
facial appearance, gained for hjm the soubriquet of “ Lom ;” as the High- 
landers were rather addicted to giving names, because of oddities or ex- 
cellencies, as the case might be. ‘“ Manndach” means stuttering or stam- 
mering ; and as we find from a passage of arms between him and an 
Assynt bard, the appellation originated in some defect or peculiarity of 
utterance, which was probably born with him. On some occasion he had 
to be present at one of the Inverness annual markets, where O’Bryart the 
Assynt bard was also in attendance, and who evidently bore no good 
will to John. Seeing him dressed in Lochaber tartan, and so guessing 
that he hailed from thence, he inquired if he knew Iain Manndach. Our 
bard replying that he did, he enquired if he would be the bearer from 
him of a “ soraidh” to that well known individual. “ Soraidh” means 
compliments or farewell, as the case may be ; though on this occasion it 
happens to be something else than complimentary. John of course re- 
plied he would be the willing bearer of the “soraidh,” and so O’Bryan 
begins as follows :— 

Thoir soraidh gu Iain Manndach uam, 


Rag mhearlach nan each bhreanndalach, 

*S tric a thug am mearlach ud am meann a mach ’o ’n chro, 

B’e fasan fir a Bbraighe ud, 

Da thaobh Lochiall ’us Arasaig ; 

Bhiodh sgian san dara brathair dhiu’, mu urrad ara dh’ fheoil. 
H 
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The last line has reference to a quarrel in which our bard unintentionally 
and unfortunately wounded his brother ; allusion to which stung him 
sorely, in addition to the personal reflections upon his character, and that 
of his kin. Waiting not for more of the “soraidh,” John replied in- 
stanter— 


A theangaidh liodach mhiorbhuiJleach, 

Nach tuig thu bhi ga d’ dhiomalladb, 

*S mithich teannadh gu clach shnioraidh leat, 
*Sa faigheadh Brian a leor. 


Cha b’ chubair a ghoid ghearran mi, 
Cha d@’ chuir mi m’uigh san ealaidh sin, 
Cha mhbo chum e caithris orm, ’toirt mhult a cara chro. 


As the next stanza shows, they are also far from agreed anent the politi- 
cal aspects of those times. This may account somewhat for their bardic 
antagonism :— 

Ge d’ ’s cam a stigh fo d’ ghluinean thu, 


Gur caime stigh fo d’ shuilean thu, 
*S tu troitear nan seachd duthchanna a reic an crun air grot, 


The remaining verses are so abusive, we elect not to quote them, Allow- 
ing, however, he traverses rules of good taste and courtesy, we must admit 
that as an instance of bardic ready wit and “spur of the moment” reply, 
John shows uncommon cleverness and power of repartee. 

In 1639 the Campbells of Breadalbane made a raid upon the Braes of 
Lochaber, and drove away large herds of cattle. In resentment of this 
injury, a hundred and twenty Lochaber men with their chief, Angus 
Odhar of Keppoch, at their head, made a similar raid upon Breadalbane 
—raised a large “ creach,” and had driven the cattle homewards as far as 
Killin, where a battle was fought, long and sadly memorable in the his- 
tory of the Breadalbane family. The day on which the Lochaber men 
were wending their way homewards with their ill-gotten booty, happened 
to be the wedding day of one of the daughters of Sir Robert Campbell of 
that Ilkk—ancestor of the Breadalbane family then residing at his seat of 
Finlaraig, west end of Loch Tay, News of the outrage came speedily to 
the ears of the wedding party--who by-and-bye, from the windows of the 
castle, saw the stolen kine as they were driven along the brow of Strone- 
achlachain—right opposite. Flushed with wine, and indignant at the 
boldness of the freebooters, the gentlemen of the party armed themselves, 
and with the bridegroom at their head, sallied forth to chastise the mar- 
auders—a foolhardy deed and a sad ending to the marriage festivities, 
There was a deadly fight. The Lochaber men had the advantage of 
ground, and did great execution among the Campbells before they came 
to close quarters. In this skirmish there were slain eighteen cadets of 
the House of Breadalbane—“ ochd odhachan deug Thigh Bheallaich ”— 
besides the bridegroom, whose name tradition has not handed down. 
The loss of the Lochaber men was not so large, but included their chief, 
Angus Odhar, and Donald Mac Iain, the bard’s father, The bard himself 
was present on this occasion, and commemorates the action in the lament 
beginning— 

Ruag sin cheann Loch-a-tatha, 


Si chuir mise bho aighear, 
Dh’ fhag mi Aonghas na luidhe san araich, 
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Ge d’ fhag mi ann m’ athair, 
Cha ’n ano air tha mi labhairt, 
Ach an lot ’rinn an claidheamh mu d’ airnean. 


This was the beginning of a long and deadly feud between the men of 
Breadalbane and those of Brae-Lochaber. 

As late as 1681, we find from the Breadalbane papers in the Black- 
book of Taymouth that a bond of manrent was given by Gilleasba, chief 
of Keppoch, to John Glas, first Earl of Breadalbane ; “ such as Ceppoch’s 
predecessors gave to the Earl’s predecessors.” Such bonds were common 
in those turbulent times, and show the loose condition of society sinve 
that binding obligations of this nature became necessary, to allay mutual 
animosities, as well as for mutual defence, In the present instance the 
bond is significant as binding Keppoch “ to restrain all the inhabitants of 
Brae-Lochaber, and all of the name of Macdonell, from committing rob- 
beries within the Earl’s bounds.” 

In appreciation of services rendered by our bard to the Stuart cause ; 
and which also shows the estimation in which his abilities were held by 
politicians, he was chosen to fill the office of Gaelic Poet Laureate to Charles 
IL, of whom he was an enthusiastic supporter. It was owing to timely 
information given by him that Montrose, Charles’s Lieutenant, gained his 
decisive victory at Inverlochy, in the winter of 1645. Montrose, formerly 
a Covenanter, but alienated by the preference shown to the Duke of 
Argyll, mortally hated the Campbells ; and never lost an opportunity of 
inflicting injury upon them. He burnt down every farm steading 
from the fords of Lyon to the Braes of Glenurchy; and then passed 
on to Argyle, a great portion of which he wasted with fire and sword. 
Thereafter he pursued his course northwards by the great Caledonian 
Valley, and got as far as the camping ground of Leitir-nan-lub, near Fort- 
Augustus, when he was overtaken by a man in hot haste, informing him 
that Argyll was in pursuit of him ; and resting his army by the old Castle 
of Inverlochy. This was none else than our bard; who assured the 
Marquis that if he retraced his steps by a route he described—the bard 
himself being guide—he would have an easy victory. Montrose hesitated, 
but his Lieutenant, Sir Alexander Macdonald, who knew the poet, fell in 
at once with his suggestions, and urged the Marquis to act upon them. 
This was eventually agreed to, with results such as are well known. Ac- 
cording to tradition Montrose himself was not personally present at the 
battle of Inverlochy ; the troops being commanded by his Lieutenant, 
“Alastair MacColia.” This seems to gain confirmation from the fact that 
our poet, who was present a spectator of the fight, makes no mention of 
Montrose, while he extols to the skies the skill and prowess of his Lieu- 
tenant, MacColla. John Lom proved himself a skilful guide on this 
occasion. He knew the district well, and leading the troops by unfre- 
quented routes over the hills to the south of the Great Glen, they found 
themselves on a Sabbath morning in November 1645, right in front of 
Argyle’s forces, in a position in which the latter could neither decline 
battle nor yet fight to advantage. Sir Alexander—so goes the tale— 
would have our bard accompany him to the fight sword in hand. The 
latter, however, declined the proposal, on the plea that it was his office 
to celebrate the coming victory in song, which of course he could not do 
in the event of his falling in battle. The plea was accepted, and the 
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poet was a spectator of the action, which, as he tells us in one of his best 
poems, he witnessed from the top of Inverlochy Castle. His refusal to 
take an active part in the fray has been ascribed to cowardice. We see 
no good grounds for this charge considering the part he acted on other 
similar occasions. Besides, he was probably right in thinking he would 
do more service to the cause by his songs than by his sword. 

Angus Odhar Macdonald of Keppoch, slain at the skirmish of Strone- 
achlachain, was succeeded in the chieftainship by his uncle, Alastair 
Buidhe Macdonald. His elder brother, Donald, was the rightful chief ; 
but on account of the prominent part he acted in the wars of Montrose, 
he fell under the ban of the authorities and was obliged to go into exile. 
His sons, Alexander and Ronald, who were minors, were sent abroad to 
be educated, and the management of the estate and clan devolved upon 
their cousins as nearest of kin. They proved unfaithful to their charge; 
conspired with interested partizans to secure the chieftainship; and as- 
sassinated their uncle Donald’s sons at a feast given in honour of their 
arrival at their ancestral home. But for the action of our bard, almost 
single handed, they would have gained their object. Deeply touched by 
the sad fate of the murdered youths, he exerted all his personal inflnence 
and the power of his muse, to bring the culprits to immediate justice, 
“ Murt na Ceapaich,” “The Keppoch Murder,” is a poem of great power 
and pathos, sal Geantien in melting strains the melancholy fate of his 
young kinsmen :— 


*S ann desathurna gearr uainn, bhuail an t-earchall orm spot, 
8 mi cacidh nan corp gealla call am fala fo’m brot. 

Bha mo /amhan-sa craobhach ’n deigh bhi taosgadh bhur lot, 
*Bhi ga’r cuir ann an ciste, tuirn is miste mi ‘nochd. 


As might be expected, he was mercilessly persecuted by the perpetrators 
of the dark deed, and to save himself, had to flee his native country and 
find shelter in Kintail under the wings of the Earl of Seaforth. To this 
expatriation he alludes in the poem, of which the following are the two 
first stanzas :— 

Mi ga m’ fhogradh a Clachaig, 


*S mi gun mhanus gun aitreabh, 
8 nach e mal a tha faltrachadh orm. 


*S mi ga m’ fhogradh a m’ dhuthaich 
*S m’ fhearann posd aig siol Dhughaill 
iad am barail gu ’n uraich iad coir, 


From this retreat he poured forth a torrent of mingled invective and ap- 
peals, such as very soon created a powerful public opinion in favour of the 
cause he espoused. Taking prompt advantage of this, he visited Inver- 
garry Castle, the seat of the Macdonell chieftain, raised to the Peerage 
by Charles IL, by the title of Lord Macdonell and Aros. His represen- 
tations failed, however, in prevailing upon this chief to take the initiative 
in his favour ; but he advised him to appeal to Sir Alexander Macdonald 
of Sleat, as Captain of Clanranald. To make way to the good graces 
of Sir Alexander, he composed the song beginning— 
A bhean leasaich an stop dhuinn ’s lion an cupa le solas, 


Ma ’s a branndai na beoir i, 
*N deoch ’s air Captain Chloinn Domhnuil, ’s air Sir Alastair Og thig ’o ’n chaol, 
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This appeal was followed by a personal visit from our bard; which, backed 
as he was by the influence of Lord Macdonell, had the desired result. 
Sir Alexander lost no time in representing the case to Government, who 
authorised him to bring the perpetrators of the murder to immediate jus- 
tic. The carrying out of the enterprise, which needed both secrecy and 
skill, was entrusted by Sir Alexander to his son, Archibald—An Ciaran 
Mabach—a soldier and a poet ; and in whose abilities and courage his fa- 
ther reposed great confidence. In concert with the poet, they laid their plans 
so well that the assassins were surprised in their beds, and had summary 
justice inflicted upon them—seven in all. By dawn next day their heads 
were laid at the feet of Lord Macdonell at Invergarry Castle. On their 
way to Invergarry, the heads were washed at a fountain, a few miles west 
from the castle, which to this day, in remembrance of the event, bears the 
name of “ Tobair-nan-ceann”—the fountain of the heads ; and over which 
a chieftain representative of Lord Macdonell erected a monument, with 
the following Gaelic inscription by the late eminent poet and scholar, Mr 
Ewen Maclauchlan of Aberdeen. It is in Ossianic verse, and will, we are 
gure, be appreciated by readers of the Celtic Magazine, who understand 
ic :— 

Fhir astair thig faisg agus leubh, 

Seul air ceartas an Dé bbuain. 

Eisd ri diol na ceilg a dh’fhag 

A Cheapach na laraich fhuair. 

Sgaoil na milltich lion an Eig 

pe a — nam fleadh 7. 

mnbheasguic na sean 6 na 2- 

San aon tor na’m fuil gun aio.” 

Mhosgail corruich an t-ard Thriath, 

Ursainn dhian nan comhlan cruaidh, 

Mor-Fhear chloinn Domhauill an fhraoich, 

Leomhann nan euchd, Craobh nam buadh, 

Dh’iarr e ’s chaidh Dioghalt na léum 

Mar bheithir bheumnach nan néul, 

Ghlac i dream a dhealbh an fhoill 

*S thug lan duais mar thoill an gniomh, 

Lamh riutsa ’ghorm-fhuaran ghrinn, 

Dhb’ionnlaideadh seachd cinn nan lb 

*S aig casun a Ghaisgich aigh, 

Thilgeadh iad air lar a dhiia. 

Cor’us cuig fichead bliadhna deug 

Thriall mu’n speur ’o dheas gu tuath, 

Bho ’n ghairmeadh Tobair-nan-ceann 

Do ’n t-shruthan so an cainnt an t-shluaigh, 

Mise ’n seachdamh th’air dheich gliin 

Do fhreamh uaiseil an laoich thréin, 

Mac-mhic-Alastair m’ainm ghnaiths 

Flath chlann Domhouil nan sar éuchd, 

Thog mi ’n leachd’s air 16m an raoin 

Faisg air cacchan a chlid bhuain, 

Mar mheas do cheann Stuie nan Triath, 

*S gun cuimbnicht an gniomh ri luaths, 


From Invergarry, John and his men wended their way to Inverness, 
by the direction of Lord Macdonell, who would have their action indorsed 
by magisterial approval. A local tradition records an anecdote of this 
journey, illustrative of the stern satirical character of our poet. The man 
who carried the creel with the heads, on arrival at the Inn of Cluanmore 
in Glen-Urquhart, threw it carelessly off, whereupon there was a rattling 
of the heads, John exclaimed, on hearing it, “Ud! ud! nach cord sibh! 
nach cord sibh ! ’s gur cloinn chairdean sibh!” (What! wont you agree 
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—wont you agree, you being so near akin)—a saying that passed into a 
proverb among Highlanders. “ Mar a thuirt Iain Manndach ris na cinn, 
nach cord sibh, ’s gur cloinn chairdean sibh !” 

The restoration of the Stuart dynasty in the person of Charles II., 
was the realization of the bard’s dearest wishes. He schemed for it. He 
fought for it. He sang for it ; and now that it is an accomplished fact, 
he is jubilant over it :— 

Bho ’n bha sheanns oirn a chluinntinn, 


Ged bu teann a bha chuing oirn, 
Gu’n do thionndaich a chuibhle mar b’aill leinn., 


The event assured to him his small, but to him, valuable Laureate emolu- 
ments—which, during his subsequent expatriation by the murderers of 
his chieftain kinsmen, were his sole reliable support. It also relieved 
him from the toil, dangers, and anxieties of the campaigning life which he 
constantly lived during the unsettled years that preceded the Restoration, 
On various grounds the event was a bright spot in the life of our bard. Ac- 
cordingly, the Revolution of 1688, so fatal to his favourite dynasty, 
brought into play afresh, all the old energy, both in action and song. In 
his poem on William and Mary, we have all the former fire—the old bit- 
ter, biting, indignant sally and satire in full play. William he compares 
to the recreant Absolom, and anticipates for him a similar fate—the wish 
no doubt being father to the thought :— 

Bha mac aig Righ Daibhidh 

’S bu deas aill air ceann sluaigh e, 

Chaidh e ’n aghaidb an athair 

Am fear is measa ga bhuaireadh, 

*Nuair a sgaoileadh am blar ud, 

Thug Dia paigheadh a dhuais dha, 


*S on’ bu dhroch dhuine cloinn’ e, 
Chroch a choill’ air a ghruaig e, 


Accordingly, when in 1689, Viscount Dundee took the field in behoof of 
the fallen dynasty, he found in John Lom one of his most active and en- 
thusiastic coadjutors. All his powers of persuasion, and his talent for 
song, were now as ever exerted in the cause ; and advanced in, years as he 
must have been, he accompanied the Lochaber men to the field of Killie 
crankie—Rinrory, as the Highlanders say. Their march, their successive 
encampments, and their prowess in the field, are given by him in his best 
style in his “ Latha Raonniaridh.” The fall of Dundee he laments in ten- 
der, tearful strains, foreseeing, as by a sort of inspiration, the disastrous 
consequences to the cause he had so much at heart :— 

Ceannard an aigh, gu’n do thuit thu sa bhlar, 

*S bu sgathach do laimh gus an d’ thainig an uair, 

*S e do bhas a Dhundee, dh’fhag mis’ fo throm lighe, 

Obuir toll na mo chridhe, ’s dh’fhag snigh’air mo ghruaidh, 

Bu bheag airson d’eiric, na thuit de na beisdean, 

An Righ Seumas ge d’ dh’éirich leinn buaidh ; 

Ach =e nan cuileag, air muinntir Righ Uilleam, 

Tha sinne fo mhulad, ge d’ chuir sinn iad uainn, 
In another song, commemorative of the same action, he describes both 
the manner and the time of Dundee’s death. The common account is 
that Claverhouse fell at the close of the battle ; that the fatal bullet struck 
him under the arm as he waved it to urge forward a division of cavalry, 
to complete the rout. John Macdonald’s account reverses all this; and 
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present as he personally was, and therefore conversant with the events to 

the day, we must give great weight to his testimony. According to him, 

Claverhouse fell at the commencement of the action, not at the close of it: 
A shar Chlabhars nan each, 


Bu cheann-feadho’ tha air feachd, 
Mu chreach leir an tus gleachd mar dh’ éirich dhuit, 


And as we see from the next stanza he was struck not under the arm but 
in the pelvis ; when, as tradition says—to use the modest language of 
Scripture,—he was like Saul in the cave, “covering his feet.” In this 
posture, which the exigencies of the moment compelled him to assume: 
the lower part of his body was necessarily divested of his proof armour, 
and the fatal bullet did its work. So says our poet :— 

Bu lasair theine dhoibh d’fhearg, 


Gus an d’6éirich mi-shealbh, 
Bhuail am peileir fo earball t-éididh thu. 


The tradition that his body was stripped, and left naked on the battle- 
field, is also corroborated by the following stanza of the same song :— 
Bu mhor cosgradh do Jamh 


Fo aon chloguide bar. 
*S do chorp nochduidh geal ban gun eidcadh air, 


If we then accept the testimony of our bard, the story that he was buried 
in the Athole vault in full armour is a supposition, or an invention of 
partizanship, to hide the truth as to the fate of his remains. We are not 
to suppose that all the soldiers and camp followers even of his own army 
knew him so as to recognise him among the dead. There is, therefore, great 
probability in the averment, that Claverhouse was stripped of his raiment 
and armour by the hovering harpies of this well-fought field, and that his 
remains were consigned to the dust with those of the common soldiers of 
both armies. 

The fate of his wife, who survived him, is somewhat singular, and is as 
follows:—She was the daughter of William, son and heir of William, Earl 
of Dundonell. After the death of Claverhouse, she married Viscount 
Kilsyth, like her first husband, a strong partizan of the House of Stuart. 
Subsequent to the defeat of Sheriffmuir they fled to Holland, where two 
years after (1717) she and her infant son were smothered by the falling 
of a roof. Their remains were embalmed, sent to Scotland, and buried in 
the family vault at Kilsyth where, strange enough, they were accidentally 
discovered within recent years, in a state of perfect preservation. Stu- 
dents from the University of Glasgow, actuated by curiosity, opened the 
vault, long out of use for burying purposes. One of them, seeing a coffin 
with Lady Kilsyth’s name and the date of her death, removed the decayed 
wooden lid ; and on lifting the leaden covering underneath, found her body 
and that of her child as entire as the day they were entombed. “ Every 
feature,” says Dr Rennie, “ nay, the very shroud is as clean and fresh, and 
the ribbons as bright as the day they were laid in their coffin. It would 
not be easy for a stranger to distinguish with his eye, whether Lady Kil- 
syth was dead or alive.” 

Of the history of our poet subsequent to the Killiecrankie campaign 
we know but very little, either trom tradition or from the productions of 
his muse ; though we may rest assured he moved on the old lines, and 
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was energetic and loyal as ever, in behoof of his favourite dynasty. His 

elegy on the death of the chief, Alastair Dubh Macdonell of Glengarry, 

shews that he survived the battle of Killiecrankie twenty-five years. Ala- 

stair Dubh of Glengarry fought at Sheriffmuir, and lived for some time 

thereafter ; so that John Lom must have died at a very advanced time of 
life ; in all probability when he was over a hundred years of age. When 

he began life, James sat upon the throne of England ; and when he de- 

parted this life, George I. reigned; so, besides Cromwell, he lived long 

enough to see seven monarchs swaying the English sceptre—and the last 

of the seven, the representative of the dynasty, destined permanently to 

supplant that, which it was his life-long effort and wish to consolidate, 

Although, as we see from several of his productions, John Lom was 
capable of powerful emotion, yet his poetry is not the poetry either of feeling 
or pathos. His muse was exerted almost exclusively for political and warrior 
ends ; which accounts for, if it does not excuse, a certain element of sa- 
vagery which pervades some of his productions, as ‘‘ An Ciaran Mabach” 
and “Latha Innerlochaidh.” Nor does he appear to have studied euphony; 
nor are his measures always exact, unless we are to suppose them affected 
in course of oral transmission, which is quite possible. But for command of 
language, vivid, graphic description, power of satire or praise as suited his 
purpose, few of our Highland poets have equalled him. His poetry also 
shews extensive knowledge of history, politics, and Scripture ; and as is 
seen from his song against “the Union,” he was not only conversant with 
politics in general, but even with the individual opinions and proclivities of 
the actors in the dramas of his time. How he acquired such information, 
living as he did, in a remote locality, isa marvel. It shows, however, 
what can be done by a master mind, under even unfavourable circum- 
stances. 

He was married and had a family. One of his sons inherited a con- 
siderable measure of his father’s poetical talent. The Keppoch family, ot 
which he was a cadet, were notable for their bardic gifts. ‘ Gilleasba na 
Ceapaich,” and ‘Colla na Ceapaich,” were bards as well as chiefs. Julia of 
Keppoch--Sile Ni-mhic-Raonuill, was a poetess not much inferior to John 
Lom himself. He is buried in Tom-aingil in Brae-Lochaber, where, until 
lately, the people showed his grave to the curious. 

Na Shineadh an sud fo na pluic, 
Tha gaol an Leomhainn ’s fuath an Tuire, 
KENMORE, ALLAN SINCLAIR, 





THE ANTIQUARY.—Just as we were going to press, we received 
the first number of this New Monthly. A hurried glance through its 
at once convince us that its contents are varied and interesting. 
Its Editor, Edward Walford, M.A., author of the “ County Families,” is 
well known in the antiquarian and genealogical world, and we have no 
doubt that he will make the “Antiquary” a success, surrounded as he is 
by such a galaxy of eminent antiquarian contributors. There is a field 
to be taken up, and the “ Antiquary,” so far as can be judged from a first 
number, promises to occupy it well. We, however, desiderate any Scotch 
or Highland contributions or contributors. 
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THE EDITOR IN CANADA. 
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IIL. 
Care Breton. 


Ir I remember correctly I parted company with the reader in my last at 
Port Mulgrave, on the Straits of Caaso, on my way to Cape Breton, where 
I arrived, after having crossed the Straits by a ferry only a little more 
than a mile wide, on the 22d of September, thus satisfying a life-lung 
ambition ; for ever since I began to think, [ looked forward to the day 
when I should see this island, made interesting to me from child- 
hood days in consequence of several relatives having emigrated there 
when I was but a child. I felt as if I were a new man in a new world, 
and a most beautiful and delightful world it was. I crossed pretty early 
in the day, and a family of Grants from Glenmorriston having discovered 
that I was there, insisted upon paying me every attention, and upon my 
delivering a lecture on my return, which, in the end, I agreed to do. 
After a pleasant day spent in the village of Hawkesbury, I hired a con- 
veyance to carry me over a neck of land 13 miles across from the Straits 
of Canso to West Bay, on the Big Bras D’or Lake, from which I got to 
my destination on Boulardrie Island, by the steamer Neptune, a handy 
little boat, commanded by Captain Howard Beatty, a most agreeable 
fellow, and a genuine Scot. Our countrymen ure in this country at the 
top of everything, and I was not surprised to find that the purser was 
also a Scot and a Highlander, Archibald Macdonald, a native of Arisaig. 
The sail on these magnificent lakes was most delightful, the scenery re- 
minding one very much of Loch-Ness and its surroundings, with the 
difference that the Bras D’or Lake would not miss Loch-Ness out of it, 
and that the Inverness-shire mountains are on a much grander scale than 
those of Cape Breton. I never enjoyed anything so much as this sail, 
though possibly that may be attributed in some degree to the fact that I 
was just realising, and, as it were, drinking in the ambition and object of 
forty years. On the right we leave the Little Bras D’or and Christmas 
Isle, while on the left we call at and pass Baddeck, a pretty village, the 
capital of Victoria county, which carries on a considerable trade with 
Newfoundland in cattle and dairy produce. In a few hours I land at 
Fraser’s Wharf, so called after the son of the late Rev. Mr Fraser, a 
native of Dingwall, for many years minister on the Island of Boulardrie. 
John A. Fraser, a first cousin of the Rev. Mr Baillie, minister of 
Gairloch, was the first man I met on landing, and he at once volun- 
teered to drive me to where my friends lived, about two and a-half 
miles distant. 1 was soon among my friends, whom I found in much 
better circumstances than I anticipated, and as their position is a fair 
illustration of that of many others in Cape Breton, I may just as well 
describe it. Their father, Alexander Grant, emigrated from Gairloch in 
1841, having only a very few pounds in his possession. He had been in 
the British navy for five years, in virtue of which he obtained a free t 
of 200 acres on his arrival in Cape Breton. He, at the same time, took up 
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another lot of equal extent, both then completely covered with a dense 
forest. Some of his family were grown up, and he at once set to work to 
clear a patch to plant a few potatoes in. The first thing he did was to 
erect a hut in the forest. The snow lay thick on the ground A suffi. 
cient space was cleared to enable the family to sit round a fire placed in 
the centre of the hut, and sleep around it at night, while the bank of 
snow was left at one end for the purposes of a pillow, with the bushes of 
trees as the only covering to screen them from the wintry elements 
Never mind, they passed the winter without suffering any injury to their 
hardy constitutions; next year they built a iog-house, and they set to 
work in right earnest to clear the forest. The old man and the family 
prospered. His two sons now possess 200 acres each of excellent land, 
contiguous to one another, with about twenty head of cattle, thirty sheep, 
and two pair of horseseach. They live in good, substantially built houses 
of nine or ten rooms each, furnished and carpeted equal to any farmer's 
house in the county of Inverness. I was shown deposit receipts for con- 
siderable sums in bank, and notes for various amounts lent out at interest 
to tradesmen in the district. Here I met several from my native parish 
of Gairloch, and other parts of Wester Ross, in easy circumstances, pos- 
sessing their own farms in free heritage, and as happy as they can wish. 
Their religious wants are well supplied, since the death of the Rev. Mr 
Fraser, by a fine Highlander, and a good, solid, common-sense preacher, 
the Rev. Mr Drummond, a native of Argyleshire. I heard him preach 
two sermons, one in Gaelic and the other in English. In the former he 
was really eloquent, and, unlike many of the Gaelic sermons often preached 
at home, his effort exhibited evidence of having been carefully prepared ; 
while it was fluently, and earnestly delivered. Mr Drummond I found 
to be a great favourite with his people, and, though a genuine, true-blue 
Presbyterian, by no means a narrow-minded bigot. 

From Boulardrie my relatives were able to drive me to North Sydney, a 
distance of fourteen miles, in a carriage and pair, while, had they remained 
at home in Melvaig, they would probably have never got beyond a pair 
of creels. In North Sydney I delivered my lecture on “ Flora Macdonald 
and Prince Charles.” I was well received. Next morning I found my- 
self famous in the local papers, and in the evening I delivered another in 
South Sydney, the ancient capital of Cape Breton—the Hon. Sheriff 
Fergusson, a native of Uist, and a perfect Celtic encyclopedia, doing me 
the honour of presiding, while the Hon. E. F. Moseley, Speaker of the 
Nova Scotia House of Commons, proposed a vote of thanks in a tasteful, 
appreciative speech, and kindly invited me to spend a few days at his 
house. My time, however, was limited, and I was obliged, with some 
regret, to decline his proferred hospitality. . Here I also met some 
warm-hearted and well-to-do Celts. Among them, James Mackenzie, a 
native of Lochcarron, owning the finest drapery establishment in Sydney, 
having larger accommodation than any shop in Inverness. His better 
half I found to be a daughter of the better-known James Mackenzie, 
merchant and banker, Stornoway. Another prominent and prosperous 
Gael was Duncan Mackenzie, descended on the one side from the Sand 
(Udrigle) Mackenzies, and on the other from the family of Gruinard ; a 
also Kenneth R. Mackenzie, a leading grocer in North Sydney, from 
eee, descended from the Mackenzies of Fairburn and Davochma 
uag. 
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Nine-tenths of the population of Cape Breton are Scottish Highlanders, 
nearly all of whom still speak the Gaelic language, There are only two 
Presbyterian congregations in the whole Island in which Gaelic is not 
preached at least once a day. There are a great many Highland Catholics 
in the Island, who live on the most friendly terms with their Pres- 
byterian neighbours. It is divided into four counties, named respectively, 
Inverness, Richmond, Victoria, and Cape Breton. Farming is generally 
backward, except in the county of Inverness, which is farmed equal to 
any county in Nova Scotia, but in spite of that, Cape Breton took the 
first prize for the best oats exhibited at the Provincial Exhibition of all 
the product of Nova Scotia, held during my visit to that place. 

The Island is 100 miles long by, in one part, 85 wide, having an area 
of 3120 square miles. The first settlement was made in 1712 by the 
French. It had, however, been discovered by the French navigator 
Cabot as early as 1497, but previous to 1700 it was only visited by fur 
traders and fishermen. After they lost Nova Scotia proper, or that part 
of it known as Acadia, the French began to colonise Cape Breton, and to 
build the great fortifications at Louisburg, which, while in the possession 
of the French, continued for many years tu be the capital of the Island. 
The fortress was long considered impregnable, but war having been de- 
clared between France and Great Britain, Governor Shirley of Massachus- 
setts formed the design of taking the stronghold ; and sailing from Boston 
with a powerful expedition for that purpose, he arrived at the Straits of 
Canso on the 5th of April 1745. The reinforcements sent by the French 
were captured by the British admiral, and the great fortress was ultimately 
forced to capitulate. The Acadians sent to France for aid ; an expedition 
was got up to reconquer Acadia and Cape Breton, but the hostile fleet met 
with severe and terrible disasters. It was wrecked and dispersed by 
violent storms, the crews were thinned to an alarming extent by epide- 
mics, the expedition accomplished nothing, and only a small remnant re- 
turned to France. By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, the Island 
was restored to its original owners, but it was soon after finally and for 
ever attached to the British crown. 

It is very much indented with bays, and every part of its interior is 
accessible by water. The part to the north of the Big Bras D’or Lake, 
which divides the Island into two, is high, bold, and steep, while the 
southern half is low, intersected by numerous inlets, diversified by moder- 
ate elevations, and rising gradually from its interior shore on Little Bras 
D’or Lake until it terminates in abrupt cliffs toward the Atlantic Ocean. 
The highest elevation in the southern half is only 800 feet above the 
level of the sea, while towards North Cape, in the northern section, the 
mountains rise to an altitude of 1800 feet. Big Bras D’or Lake is 50 
miles long by 20 wide, and varies in depth from 12 to 60 fathoms. It 
is one of the safest harbours in the world, and thousands of British ships 
have, in the past, obtained in it their cargoes of timber. Salt springs are 
found on the coast. The climate varies, but is not so cold as on the ad- 
joining continent of Nova Scotia. Vegetation is rapid. Maize and corn 
are produced in considerable quantities, but not to a sufficient extent for 
home consumption. Quarries of marble, granite, limestone, and slates, 
are plentiful throughout the Island. Gypsum and salt are also to be 
found, and coal is abundant and of a very superior quality. No less 
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than 120 square miles are occupied with coal of the very best description, 
while there are rich deposits of superior iron ore and gold. The Island 
has always been celebrated for its fisheries. In 1871 its products were as 
follows :—Dried cod, 126,275 cwt.; scale fish, 64,025 do.; pickled mac- 
kerel in barrels, 49,226 do.; pickled herrings, 39,266 do.; pickled salmon, 
944 do.; other pickled fish, 3363 do.; oil of all kinds in gallons, 74,625, the 
total estimate at considerable over a quarter of a million sterling, and the 
Island employing no less than 5780 men in this industry alone. The coal 
trade has for many years been exceedingly prosperous, but since Confedera- 
tion with the upper provinces of Canada it has been almost ruined in 
consequence of a tax of 75 cents per ton placed by the Americans on all 
Canadian coal, making it impossible for the Nova Scotians to compete in 
their natural market with the home product in the United States of 
America. The population of Cape Breton in 1861 was 63,083, in 1871 
it was 75,483. It sends eight members to the Provincial Legislature of 
Nova Scotia, and five to the Dominion House of Commons. It has turned 
out some very good men, among them the Hon. William Ross, late M.P. 
in the Dominion Parliament, and Minister of Militia in the late Govern- 
ment, He is now Collector of Customs at the port of Halifax, where I 
had the pleasure of making his acquaintance. His people emigrated from 
Sutherlandshire without a penny, and though he ouly obtained such edu- 
cation as the common schools of Cape Breton could afford him thirty to 
forty years ago, his natural ability secured for him the honourable position 
of a Minister of the Dominion of Canada. His brother, John Ross, was 
also a member of Parliament, but was defeated at the last general election. 
Charles Campbell, Baddeck, was for twenty years M.P. in the local House, 
afterwards a member of the Legislative Council, and subsequently M.P. 
in the Dominion Parliament. He possesses extensive coal mines in Cape 
Breton, and a wharf and buildings at Halifax, for which a few years ago 
he paid nearly £10,000. He is a native of Skye, and was originally in 
poor enough circumstances. Another Skyeman, Alexander Campbell, is 
M.P. for the county of Inverness, and is, commercially, in good circum- 
stances. William Macdonald, M.P. for the county of Cape Breton, is a 
successful merchant at Glass Bay, whose father emigrated from the 
Western Isles. H. F. Macdougall, M.P., returned to the local House 
last year, has a capital business on Christmas Isle. His father came out 
from Barra quite poor and uneducated, in spite of which he succeeded in 
business here, educated his family, and his son is now in Parliament. 
Mr Macinnes, now M.P. for British Columbia, came from Skye to Cape 
Breton penniless, and made a fortune. And last, but not least—among the 
members of Parliament, Cape Breton has turned out John Morrison, M.P., 
who has been returned last year to the local House, and who distinguished 
himself by delivering the first Gaelic speech ever delivered in the Nova 
Scotian Legislature. His father, who was closely related to Morrison 
“ Gobha,” the Harris bard, emigrated from that place without a cent, and 
became a prosperous farmer. The son now possesses the farm, along with 
one of his own, and is a prosperous merchant, at St Anne’s, in addition. 
I had the good fortune to meet him on the steamer on my way back from 
Cape Breton, and enjoyed his company all the way to Halifax, and for a 
considerable time there ; and a finer Highlander—plain and unpretentious, 
but most intelligent, it has not been my lot to meet. A Mr Maclean, 
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who came out from the Isle of Skye without a sixpence, is now the 
wealthiest farmer on the Island. He was quite illiterate, but a good 
farmer. He made money, which he has advanced at high rates of interest 
on mortgages and other such safe investments, and is now reputed to be 
possessed of great wealth. 

Having spent five most agreeable days in Cape Breton, I returned, by 
the Bras D’or route, to Port Hawkesbury, where I delivered my promised 
lecture, to an appreciative audience, on the night of my arrival, and started 
immediately after, by boat, to Pictou, through the Straits of Canso and 
across part of the Gulf of St Lawrence. From there I took train for 106 
miles to 

Tae City or Hatirax, 

to see the annual Provincial Exhibition of the Agricultural, Mechanical, 
and Manufacturing Products of the whole Province. Here I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of some very fine Highlanders, among 
them the Hon. William Holmes, Premier of Nova Scotia, and a Gaelic-speak- 
ing Celt. His ancestors came out quite poor. His_father became a success- 
ful farmer, whose house I visited near the Church of the Rev. A. Maclean 
Sinclair, at Springville. He afterwards became a Senator of the Dominion, 
and his son now holds the leading position in Nova Scotian politics, 
The Hon. James Macdonald, Canadian Minister of Justice, who resides 
in Halifax, came originally from Redcastle. The Hon. James 8S. 
8, Macdonald, a banker and a member of the Legislative Council; his 
brother, Charles Macdonald, recently represented the county of Hali- 
fax in Parliament, but was appointed to the chief Post-Office Inspector- 
ship of Nova Scotia ; the Hon. William Ross, Collector of Customs, 
already mentioned ; Angus Macleod, Collector of Inland Revenue ; George 
Maclean, cashier in the Merchants’ Bank ; Hugh Murray, of Burns and 
Murray ; William Mackenzie, of MaclIlreith & Co.; Alexander Stephens, 
a native of Morayshire, and Robert Stewart, a native of Castle Street, 
Inverness, a large farmer and successful merchant in Truro; these 
and many others, I had the pleasure of meeting in the City of Hali- 
fax, all well-to-do, and holding positions of influence or trust. And 
in almost every instance their ancestors, and, in some cases, them- 
selves, came to this country without a farthing. All honour to them, 
and to the country in which they were able to do for themselves or their 
descendants what they could never have done in their native land. 

But there is yet another good Highlander in Halifax who has made for 
himself, by hard work and industry, wealth and position ; John Maclachlan, 
a native of Ardgour, in Lochaber, where he was skipper of a small sloop, 
and a boat-builder. He emigrated on the 8th of April 1839, settled first 
in New Brunswick, afterwards went to Prince Edward Island, and sub- 
sequently to Pictou, in all of which places he worked at his business of 
boat or ship-building. This was not considered good enough, however, 
by the old Lochaber skipper, and (I heard it whispered) poacher in a 
small way. Indeed it was partly in consequence of his diversions in the 
latter tempting sport that he determined upon emigration ; for it was too 
attractive a pastime to be let alone, and it might lead to bad and disagree- 
able consequences. Having made a little money at his trade in Pictou, 
Maclachlan decided upon visiting Virginia in the Unifed States, to dis- 
cover the secret of tobacco manufacturing, but the manner in which he 
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managed it, though amusing and interesting, would occupy too much of 
my space. He returned, and commenced business in 1860 in a small 
way asa tobacco manufucturer in the City of Halifax. The business 
continued to increase until it has become, many years ago, the most ex- 
tensive in the Lower Provinces. The most approved machinery has been 
introduced, and before Confederation over a hundred hands were regularly 
employed, manufacturing as much as 50,000 lbs. of tobacco per month, 
the net value of which, in bond, without the duty, was tenpence a pound, 
or a total per month of considerably over £2000. Since Confederation 
he has not been doing so much in consequence of Upper,Canada compe- 
tition, but he still turns out an average of 36,000 lbs. a month, and is the 
only manufacturer who has hitherto made cake tobacco in Nova Scotia, 
though I have met with a Mr Thomas Grant, a native of Strathspey, who 
was just about starting another factory when I was in Halifax. The 
capital engaged in Maclachlan’s business is about £12,000. The home 
duty on the manufactured article is tenpence a pound, exactly the same 
as the net cost of tobacco itself. The firm is known as A. A., and W. 
Smith & Co., the Smiths attending to the commercial part of the busi- 
ness, while Mr Maclachlan has the sole management of the factory. He 
has amassed great wealth, and is, among his own countrymen, very 
liberal with it, though much of his good deeds are done on the principle 
that his right hand knoweth not what his left hand doeth. 

When the 78th Highlanders were in Halifax, several years ago, Mr 
Maclachlan became acquainted with Pipe-Major Ronald Mackenzie, of 
that distinguished Regiment, and his son, John, exhibiting a taste for 
music, the old Highlander determined that he should be taught to play 
the bagpipes; and Pipe Major Mackenzie was employed to teach him. 
Having met Ronald at the last Annual Assembly of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, I told him that I was going to Halifax. ‘“ Well, if you are,” 
said he, “ you must call and see my old pupil, John Maclachlan, son of 
Maclachlan, the tobacco manufacturer there, one of the best Highlanders I 
ever met from home, Before I left Halifax the pupil could almost play as 
well as his master, and if he continued to practice and progress as he did 
when I was there, I expect he will be quite equal to, if not better, than 
myself.” I called as requested, and had an evening of the pipes, played 
in perfect style. I never heard a cleaner finger on a chanter, and for 
time, spirit, and accurate playing, I honestly believe that the teacher's 
prediction has been verified, and that the pupil is now really as good a 
player as his master. I strongly recommended him to go to Scotland and 
compete at the Northern Meeting, where I feel sure he would carry away 
some of the principal prizes, and possibly the medal. He is, however, 
only a gentleman amateur, and he is loth to compete in public ; but as he 
has ample means, I trust his old master will ere long have the satisfaction 
of seeing him in the Highland capital competing for and possibly carrying 
off the gold medal. He has no competitor within sight on the American 
continent, and I am satisfied that he has few, if any, superiors at home. 

There are a great many Gaelic-speaking Highlanders in the City of 
Halifax, and it will gratify Professor Blackie, and those who reverence 
and still stand up for the Gaelic language, to know that. public worship 
has been carried on in that city for the last seven years in the vernacular 
they love. These meetings were originated by the Rev. George Lawson 
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Gordon, while yet a student at Dalhousie College, about which time he 
iso published a Gaelic grammar, favourably noticed in these pages. I 
regret that I missed seeing him, for at the very time when I was in one 
part of Cape Breton, he was being introduced, in another part, to a Gaelic- 
eaking congregation, who had just given him a call. The meetings in 
Halifax are conducted during the winter by the students from the two 
colleges in turn, and in summer the work is carried on by Alexander 
Mackenzie, a native of Lochcarron, and a brother of Kenneth R. Mac- 
kenzie, North Sydney, already mentioned. An excellent colleague is 
Neil Brodie, a southern Scot, who not only learnt to speak Gaelic fluently, 
but many other languages ; and he is a most enthusiastic supporter of the 
Celtic cause in Halifax. The Society is called “ Comunn Criosdaidh nan 


- Gael.” The attendance is generally about 200 Gaelic-speaking people, 


P 
pincipally from Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, Pictou, and Anti- 
gonish ; and those best acquainted with the Celts of the City assert that 
there is an ample field in Halifax for a Gaelic evangelist who would 
devote his whole time to the spiritual wants of the Gaelic-speaking popu- 
lation. 

The North British Society is one of the oldest and most useful on the 
American continent, and I trust on some future occasion to find room to 
wite more fully of its history and work than I can possibly find 
in these papers. I may, however, say that it is conducted on prin- 
tiples which must recommend themselves to all right thinking people. 
No Scot in distress is permitted to go unaided; but all help is given on 
the understanding that those receiving it will afterwards repay any money 
slvanced to them or otherwise expended on their behalf if ever they find 
themselves able to do so ; and I am glad to say that, in many cases, this 
has been done by parties— widows and orphans and others in distress, whose 
passages had been paid home, or to the homes of relatives in distant parts 
of Canada. The Society attend also to the wants of poor, respectable 
Scots, who are in reduced circumstances in the City, in a manner the least 
alculated to wound the feelings of the recipients of their bounty. Alto- 
gether they are doing a patriotic and a noble work, and it is gratifying to 
find that they possess very,considerable funds—sufficient to deal liberally 
with all the deserving, necessitous cases brought under their notice. 

Halifax boasts, with justice, of the prettiest and best public gardens 
inthe Dominion of Canada ; and here and at the Provincial Exhibition, 
Isaw, taking them altogether, the best-looking women I ever saw any- 
where. I have seen a few greater beauties, especially among English 
dies, but here one can hardly meet with a common-place face, They 
have the robust, healthy characteristics of the Scotch, while the mixing of 
the races, and the fine bracing climate and sea air seem to have softened 
down the features and painted their lips and cheeks with the most beau- 
tiful tints of the lily and the rose. It is, however, possible that my 
judgment may be at fault as regards real beauty ; for I must confess that 
tthe Northern Meeting Games, held at Inverness in 1878, having been 
tld that the famous beauty, Mrs Langtry, was among the crowd of ladies 
wsembled there, I and a few others were trying to discover her, and we 
filed. We saw her, but we did not recognise her as at all a beauty. 
We thought some of our own Highland girls were very pretty ; and that 
we out of a few whom we saw must have been Mra Langtry, but, when the 
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object of our curiosity was pointed out to us, though at first we could not 
discover the lady’s beauty, we began to look for what must of course be 
there. Our imaginations aided us, and the lady at once became beautiful 
in our eyes. At first sight I could pick out those whom I would con- 
sider far prettier women in Halifax, but the reader will probably con- 
clude from the above that I am no judge, 

Nova Scotia, its climate and people, have made an impression upon 
me which I shall never forget, and I have good reason to know that the 
good feeling is not altogether on one side. After spending five weeks— 
about the happiest in my life—in this fine Province—amongst its mag. 
nificent people—I found my way, on the 17th of October, to the City of 
Quebec, after travelling a distance of about 600 miles on the Intercolonial 
Railway, through, on the whole, some very fine scenery, going right across 
the Province of New Brunswick, and alongside the noble St Lawrence, 
In the next number I shall ask the reader to accompany me to Upper 
Canada, and visit Montreal, Glengarry, and the Capital of the Dominion, 


A. M. 





Correspondence. 


—_—~g—— 
THE GAELIC SCRIPTURES—FURTHER ANSWER TO 
MR CAMERON’S CHARGES. 
—o—— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIO MAGAZINE. 


St1r,—In a former letter I endeavoured to answer Mr Cameron’s charges 
made in his August article against the edition of ’60, and I wish now to do 
the same regarding his Oct. one. But I must for a moment yet return to 
the earlier one. Therein he expends much learning to show how illiterate 
a thing it is to write such forms as air a bhi, air ’bhi, &c,; yet, in his 
favourite ’26, he will find Mark xiv., 19, 33, air a bhi dubhach’, 'aira 
bhi fuidh uamh-chrith, Luke ii., 3, Chum a bhi air am meas, &c. Again, 
he is quite indignant at the pronoun do being written d’ before a vowel 
instead of ? as in ’26, and goes even to Sanscrit to find proof against it; 
but, in the table of abbreviations, &c., prefixed to '26, he may read “ D” 
for do, thy, thine, as d’ athair, &c. ; and in the opposite column of the 
same page “ 7’” for do, thy, as? anail. Before a vowel the initial con- 
sonant of the pronoun is changed into ¢. but ¢, the initial (sic ) consonant, 
&c., &c. But what in ’60 is a “corruption of the language,” is in ’26 the 
work of thorough Grammarians ; and people are expected to believe that 
they are “thorough Grammarians” who wrote the above contradictory 
explanations ! 

In his last, he says Chum craobh-sgaoilidh a Bhiobuill is wrong. 
According to the law regarding the Infinitive, as laid down by himself, 
it is right. According to ’26 it is right, vide I. Cor. xvi., 15, Chum 
frithealaidh do na naomhaibh ; Colos, ii., 23, Chum sasuchaidh na feola; 
Heb. ix., 13, Chum glanaidh na feola, &c., &c, According to frequent 
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usage in other writings and in conversation it is right; and therefore I 
must meet Mr Cameron’s assertion with a direct negative, 

He objects to Feur-coimhid, telling the editors that they do not 
understand the matter. Perhaps not ; but when we have such compounds 
as fear-saoraidh, fear-gleidhidh, fear stiuraidh, and hundreds of similar 
ones, his condemnation will not be much heeded by any one who believes 
that rules were made for language, not, as his remarks imply, that lan- 
guage was made for rules. 

A’ m’ ionnsuidh is condemned, and with the customary compliment 
to the editors that they know not one preposition from another. All I 
will here say is that do is not the only preposition which enters into this 
expression. ’N am ionnsuidh is prevalent in the North, In’26 we have 
am’ ionnsuidh, and am ionnsuidh without any sign of elision ; and these 
things being so, I look on it as a pitiful waste of time and of paper to 
write on such a triviality. 

He lays down the law about adjectives when appellatives being in the 
singular, though the noun which they refer to be plural—a good law I 
admit. If, however, he looks at the table of explanations prefixed to ’26, 
already mentioned, he will find it stated that a few Gaclic words admit 
of a final vowel or not, as the euphony requires it. . . . as naomh, 
or naomha, “holy ;’ fad or fada, “long,” This may show him that 
several of the adjectives which he complains of as plural, were regarded 
by the writers as singular ; and he will find here, as is generally the case, 
that euphony carries the day against mere rule. 

A’ leithid, or a leithid. The difference between the two forms is ex- 
actly that between “ the like,” and “its like,” in English, Both are in 
frequent use, and the discussion about them is just as rational as that of 
old between “ Fiddle-dee-dum, and Fiddle-dum-dee.” 

Le ’n toil do shlainte, “whose delight is thy salvation” Mr Cameron 
translates ‘‘ whose will is thy salvation,” If he look at a Gaelic Diction- 
ary he will find that foi? signifies “desire,” “love,” “pleasure,” “de- 
light,” as well as “will.” He, for reasons no doubt satisfactory to himself, 
chooses to pick out the one translation which is unmeaning, when there 
are four before him, any of which would give an appropriate meaning to 
the expression, In the metrical Psalms the word is often used as in 60, 
Ps, xxxvii,, 23; xl,, 4; cxix., 48, &., &c, And while le 'n toigh do 
shlainte is quite according to rule, “le ’n toil do shlainte” is according to 
usage. I never heard toigh used by a Highlander, except before a word 
beginning with J. 

As to eadar fear, agus bean, I would say that, as the words in the 
original are in the singular number, it has at least the merit of being a 
literal translation, and is much better than that of ’26, where there is a 
strange mixture of both numbers, 

A more serious misstatement than any hitherto noticed is made by 
Mr Cameron when he says that in Rev. iv., 7, the editors assert that 
there were a hundred living creatures around the throne—an ceud beo- 
chreutair, Without dwelling on his partiality for the most improper, 
and offensive translation of this passage, given alike in English and in 
26, “ beast” = beathach, I would point-ont the following pissages in ’26 : 
—I. Cor. xv., 47, an ceud duine o’n talamh talmhaidh ; Heb. viii., 13, 
an ceud coi-cheangal ; Rev. xxi., 1, 19, an ceud talamh, an ceud bunait. 

I 
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I do not believe that Mr Cameron’s hardihood of assertion will carry him 
so far as to maintain that in these passages cewd means “a hundred ;” 
but if not, he is bound to retract what he says about Rev, iv., 7, for they 
must, in common honesty, all stand or fall together. Every Gaelic scholar 
knows that both aspiration and accentuation in that language are as yet 
in great measure free from fixed rules, and to single out one in 
the manner of Mr Cameron does not show much knowledge of Gaelic, or 
practice of critical impartiality. 

Much worse than even the above is, I regret to say, his extraordi 
perversion of Gen. xxv., 24, where he says that Jeth-aoin signifies “ the 
half of one child,” while Jeth-aona signifies twins. Here he goes openly 
in the teeth of both rule and usage. It is notorious that words like 
which insert i to form the Gen. Sing., have their Nom. Plur. often like 
the Gen, Sing.—e.g., raon, raoin, Gen. Sing,, raoin Nom. Plur., so, uan 
uain, uain; lon, loin, loin ; bord, buird, buird ; ball, buill, buill, and 
hundreds of others ; while they may also form the Nom. Plur. by adding 
a to the Nom. Sing. Leth-aoin, as a Nom. Plur., is as much according 
to rule as the other form, and entirely according to usage as far as I have 
heard Highlanders speaking it. In all inflected languages there are 
occasionally various parts of the same word identical in form, but different 
in meaning. Three of the Latin declensions have the Gen. Sing,, and 
Nom. Plur. alike, as happens to be the case in Gaelic. Yet what would 
be said of the man who, reading pennae, or domini, or fructus sunt, &e., 
would say that these nouns were in the Gen. Sing., or legi librum, that 
the verb was in the Infin. Pass.; and thereupon denounce the writers as 
entirely ignorant of the principles of the Latin language? According to 
Mr Cameron’s conduct this would be all right, and would show disinterested 
zeal for the purity of the language. I must say further that if he trans- 
lates leth-aoin as the “half of one,” he is undeniably bound to translate 
leth-aona as “the half of ones,” which he does not do. And I may be 
permitted a word about this very strange idiom of Gaelic which makes 
leth “half,” signify a whole; but it is very common. Thus, tha e air 
leth-shuil, “he is on half an eye,” signifies that he has one, but 
only one, whole eye; so of tha e air leth-chois, leth-laimh, &e., 
&c., phrases perfectly intelligible to every Highlander ; and I may 
mention an instance which I have heard, like Mr Cameron’s literal trans- 
lation, which strikingly shows the absurdity of its rendering into English— 
the phrase cha-n’eil ann ach leth-bhurraidh, my friend made—* He is 
only the half of a fool.” 

He tries to cast ridicule also on the translation of I. Kings xxii,, 48, 
The passage is confessedly an obscure one, and I have met with no com- 
mentator who throws much light on it; but, whatever be its true mean- 
ing, it is the same in the English version, in ’26, and in ’60—“ Ships of 
Tharsish” in all three. He condemns ’60, saying not a word about the 
others. 

It is difficult to believe that a man in the respectable position 
occupied by Mr Cameron would try to convey the impression that the 
editors of ’60 sought to deceive the public, and palm off their edition as 
an exact reprint of ’26, by printing on the title-page the words “ Revised 
edition in smaller type.” He implicates the National Bible Society also 
in this contemptible plot, and reiterates the vile insinuation time after 
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time. The title-page, like all others which I have seen, is made up of 
lines, some in larger, some in smaller type ; and “ Revised Edition” is 
in smaller type than some other lines—not smaller than all. It is what 
printers call Brevier size, and to make it more conspicuous it is in italic 
capitals, while the other lines are in Roman. ‘To say then that it is 
actually in ‘‘ small type,” or in any way obscure or difficult to observe, is, as 
the fac-simile below will show, the very reverse of the facts; and the — 
base charge implied in his assertion I utterly repudiate with deserved con- 
tempt.* 

Mr Cameron, besides doing all that he himself can to damage this 
edition, tries to crush it under the authority of the late Dr M. Mackay, 
who is not now in court, and ought to be let alone, but who, Mr Cameron 
says, “as is well known, was the most eminent Gaelic scholar of his time.” 
I never before heard this claim advanced in behalf of Dr Mackay ; but 
hearing it now led me to the very disagreeable task of examining his edi- 
tion of the extremely filthy poems of Rob Donn—Inverness, 1829. The 
result confirms what I have so often said about the irregular writing of 
Gaelic, Inconsistencies, errors, and misprints occur frequently there as 
elsewhere ; nor will any authority rightfully belonging to its editor 
injure the 60 Edition in the estimation of any judicious person. I must 
add that, in marked opposition to Mr Cameron’s denunciation of substi- 
tuting de for do, “of,” we have here repeatedly the North-country form 
of it in dhe. 

I have thus gone over Mr Cameron’s two very extraordinary letters, 
and have shown that his objections are very easily answered. Had he 
brought forward one genuine Gaelic expression, or even one word which 
would be an improvement on the old rendering, I would thankfully acknow- 
ledge it ; but I see nothing of the kind even attempted. Except that there 
are typographical errors in ’60 (and I repeat that as far as I have examined 
these are fewer than in any other edition), there is not one statement 
made by him which stands the test, as of any importance whatever. Be- 
sides, there is an extreme smallness of detail which is surprising in a 
scholar, there is a bitterness of spirit, a rudeness in denouncing the editors 
as “ignorant,” &c., &c., a gross and glaring unfairness in his criticisms 
which fortunately are very rarely, if ever met with, in mere literary con- 
troversy now-a-days. I must reluctantly dwell for a moment on this last 
point. I have conclusively shown that considerably more than one-half 
of the forms of expression which he condemns in ’60 are to be found re- 
peatedly in ’26. Yet he and his supporters extol the one and condemn 
the other in unmeasured terms. 1 am bound in charity to suppose that 
they can reconcile such conduct with truth and justice, though I confess 
it is far beyond my power to do it; but most men will agree with me in 
thinking that they are bound to abandon either their extravagant lauda- 
tion of the one, or their rancorous reviling of the other ; and assuredly to 
abandon both would be best. 

I would fain hope that this wretched controversy may now cease, I 
can truly say that defence, not offence, is my sole object, and that it is 
with much pain I point out the unfounded nature of Mr Cameron's 


* The following is the exact style and size of type used :— 
REVISED EDITION, 
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charges. I trust, however, that the discussion may help to hasten the 
much needed reform of the Gaelic translation of the Bible ; and to show 
further the need of such reform I conclude by quoting the words of a 
far better Gaelic scholar than 1 am—perhaps better than even Mr Cam. 
eron—the late James Munro, author of a Gaelic Grammar, and of several 
other works, who, after pointing out numerous instances of what he calls 
“ syntactical monstrosity,” says “ many other improprieties and inconsis- 
tencies of this kind occur in the sacred volume, besides errors of the press 
of enormous disgrace to the Church.”—Gaelic Grammar, 2d Ed., p, 229, 
I am, sir, &c., 
Kilmallie Manse, 7th Nov, 1879. AROH, CLERK, LL.D, 


ANSWER TO DR CLERK. 
cnguigpentiie 
EprnpurcH, November 11, 1879, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIO MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—In this month’s Celtic Magazine I observe that the Rev. Dr 
Clerk, of Kilmallie, pays me one or two left-handed compliments. If 
this amusement gives any satisfaction to his wounded feelings, I am 
sure I do not grudge him the pastime. 

So far as any matter of fact or scholarship is at issue between us, I 
need only refer him to my former letters in this controversy. Take just 
one example. Dr Clerk, like another Polonius, still harps away on the 
old mare’s nest, whose contents, in deference only to himself, I have al- 
ready dealt with at too great length. He says, “ Dr Maclauchlan proves 
his statement as to numbers to be very glaringly wrong.” Now I am 
really ashamed again to disturb the patient pertinacity which thus devotes 
itself to the incubation of an addled egg. But lest it should be thought 
that I treat your correspondent with disrespect, I shall refer him and the 
reader to what I already said in answer to this charge in the last paragraph 
on page 466 of the Celtic Magazine for October. I ask if that was not 
a complete and conclusive answer to this reiterated charge against my 
“statement as to numbers?” And I will now add that the figures ob 


jected to were taken by me from an authoritative document in the office 


of the Bible Society. I repeat then that as regards any matter of fact or 
scholarship at issue between us, I need only refer Dr Clerk to my former 
letters. Why should I ask you to reprint them in detail? No one surely 
expects me to set up as rival to him in olden times of whom it is written 
that “ thrice he slew the slain!” 

And as to matters of mere passing temper, I really am not in the 
mood to break a lance with the learned and worthy minister of Kilmallie. 
If it were the case of a pompous rana instar tauri sufflata, whose over- 
stretched pneumatic cist one might feel the common satisfaction of haman 
nature in puncturing, I might not perhaps turn aside from the fair oppor 
tunity of doing so, especially when, as some times happens, the opportu- 
nity is rudely obtruded on one’s path. But this is not the case of Dr 
Clerk. His fair fame as a Gaelic scholar rests on a higher and worthier 

estal than his share in the misadventure of 60. And so far as I 

ow I have never had as much as a crow to pluck with him. Why 
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then should we go down into the sawdust for a personal encounter? I 
frankly confess that such an encounter, purely gratuitous, and for the 
mere love of fighting, with a brother minister of my own Church, how 
much soever it might amuse the spectators, would be to me a tame and 
zestless performance. 

And so, at least till the emergence of some new development, I shall 
bid adieu to this controversy, and turn to more profitable, if not more 
congenial work.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

DONALD MASSON, 


PASTORAL STAFF OR CROZIER OF ST FILLAN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE OELTIO MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—The above expressions are undoubtedly synonymous terms, and 
have ever been considered as such. The words, “ pastoral staff,” are 
simply an explanation, a putting into plain Enghish, of what is, and 
has always been meant by Crozier-—a staff belonging to the pastor or 
shepherd. To speak of these two words as representing “ respectively 
two churches and creeds widely different,” is a matter of great surprise 
coming from such an authority as the Rev. Allan Sinclair.® 

As the sceptre in the hands of kings is the symbol and declaration of 
temporal sovereignity over an earthly kingdom, so the crozier has always 
been looked upon as symbolizing the spiritual power vested by the 
Founder of the Church in those appointed by Him to be His overseers-— 
Episcopi—bishops, head pastors of His Church which is, and can be, but 
one—‘ One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one Shepherd of the one Fold.” 

In the early history of the Church this Crozier, symbol of spiritual 
authority, bad the form of the letter T, as it still has in some of the 
Catholic Churches of the East—reminding us of our English word crutch 
—or staff. And to explain more fully the meaning of this symbol of 
spiritual authority, in course of time the shepherd’s crook was superadded, 
showing that it was not a common crutch, or staff, but one in the hands 
of the Shepherd or Pastor—hence came the name of Pastoral Staff. 

By privilege, not by right, the use of the Crozier or Pastoral Staff was 
granted to some abbots—always with the same meaning—symbolising 
their limited authority over those entrusted to their charge. 

Ambitious men in their pride may have tried sometimes to usurp an 
authority to which they had no right, and attempted to grasp the symbol 
which declared such authority. But all these usurpers belonged to the 
Catholic Church. The authority symbolised by the Crozier or Pastoral 
Staff was the same—the only dispute was about the person who should 
wield it. It was not Crozier, versus Pastoral Staff, or vice versa, but 
whose it should be to grasp the emblem. It was no dispute about faith, 
but about a simple fact--Who was, or was not the rightful, lawful, pos- 
sessor. 

Namur Cottage, Inverness, COLIN CHISHOLM, 


* See Celtic Magazine of November 1879, page 39, lines 6 and 7, 
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TO EVAN 


—_—_) 


My greeting to thee, Bard revered, 
Sweet minstrel of Loch Fyne! 
Heaven bless, and shield, and pros- 

per aye, 
Mo charaid / thee and thine. 
May time deal ever tenderly, 
Maccoll! with thine and thee ; 
Long may thy tuneful Highland harp 
Throb sweetest minstrelsy. 
The sterling virtue of the Gael, 
Their deeds of bravery, 
Their guileless hearts so warm and 
true, 
Who can portray like thee ? 
And sweetly dost thou sing the 
charms, 
The gracefulness divine 
Of Highland maids, in speech en- 
deared— 
Thy mother tongue and mine. 


“Tona,” “Staffa,” and “Loch Awe,” 
“Loch Lomond” & “ Loch Fyne,” 
The “ Brander Pass” and “ Urqu- 
hart’s Glen,” 
Thou grandly dost outline. 
Thy “ Child of Promise,” beauteous 
gem, 
A plaintive, soothing psalm, 
Thy “ Falling Snow,” brings to the 
heart, 


A sweet, a holy calm. 
Thine own “Glenshira,” by thy 


muse, 
Is now a classic land ; 
New York, October 1879. 





MACCOLL 


Its scenes of grandeur have been 


limned 
With skill by Royal hand. 
Oh bless her, Princess of our race! 
That Rose without a thorn, 
So dearly cherished in our hearts, 
The loved Louise of Lorn. 


Thine odes, thy sonnets, and thy 
songs, 

All rich in melody, 

Shall with delight be read and sung 
While Awe flows to the sea, 

Oh Bard beloved! in boyhood’smorn 
I sang thy mountain lays ; 

With joy perused thy poesie 
"Mong famed Breadalbane’s braes, 


I dreamed not then the rich delight 
My future had in store— 

Thy noble friendship, treasured dear, 
Within affection’s cure. 

The happy ceilidhs to thy home, 
The charming converse there ; 

Thy Highland hospitality, 
How cordial, and how rare ! 


Though fair Canadia, now thy home, 
Be full of charms to thee, 

Thy heart oft yearns to see Argyll, 
And thine own “ Rowan Tree.” 

My wishes warm to thee I waft, 
Charmed songster of Loch Fyne; 

And oh, may Heaven’s blessing rest, 
My friend, on thee and thine ! 


DUNCAN MACGREGOR OCRERAR. 





HISTORY OF THE CLAN MACKENZIE; with Genealogies of the Principal] 
Families. By ALEXANDER MacKENZIEs, Editor of the Celtic Magazine, &. In- 


verness: A, & W. Mackenzie, 1879. 


WE cannot, of course, review this work in our own pages, but the following extracts 
will show the reader how it has been received by the literary critics, A few copies are 
still for sale at 25s, It makes a handsome New-Year’s gift :— 

“It ne with the literary feud as to the origin of the Mackenzies, the author 
vigorously supporting the theory of their descent from the ancient Earls of Ross 
in o ition to tho popular traditional account which traees them to Colin Fitz- 


ae an Irish o 


ef, who, fleeing from his country, found a refuge in Scot- 


d, and scored a triumph by saving the King’s life from the attack of a savage 


buck—a story 


a remarkable resemblance to the myth 


i Jobn 


regarding 
of Galloway, the reputed founder of the house of Buccleuch. The Fitzgerald 
fable may be looked upon as exploded, and the documents evidencing it as forgeries ; 
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and the theory might now have been passed unnoticed, had it not recently found 
ingenious advocacy in Fraser’s ‘ Earls of Cromartie,” . . . The History of the Mac- 
kenzies of Kintail is a series of tragedies, here and there relieved by touches of rude 
humour. . . . . Mr Mackenzie is dis to be more exact than some of his 
predecessors, and is not guilty of such blunders as those of Mr W. Fraser, who prefixed 
to his book on the Earls of Cromartie a pedigree of the Seaforth line which was simply 
aslavish copy, even to the eccentric spelling of Douglas’s ‘ Peerage,’ and repeated the 
errors of that book, although he had actually incorporated in his work the history by 
George, Earl of Cromartie, where a more correct pedigree was given. . . . The work 
has an intense interest of a certain kind, and there is a suggestive picturesqueness about 
the appellations of the chiefs, The various branches of the clan are traced géenealogi- 
cally to the present day, a stiff piece of labour for which Mr Mackenzie certainly de- 
serves the thanks of his kinsmen.”—Atheneum. 

“* It was certainly no ordinary task that the enthusiastic editor of the Celtic Magazine 
imposed upon himself, in writing up the history of his clan ; but the manner in which 
he has accomplished the work reflects great credit, not only on his devotion to his family 
name, but his historical faculty as well, His book is a monument of careful and pains- 
taking labour. By many, however, not Mackenzies, the question mar be put, Has not 
the author thrown away great labour upon a work which nobody will read outside the 
charmed circle of his clan? Who in these busy times has leisure, even if he had the 
will, to read the genealogical tree of a Highland family in which he has not the remotest 
— interest? The answer which the author would make, and justly, is that his 

k is in effect a chapter of national as well as of family history, and as such lays claim 
to be read by all who would make a study of Scottish history. Leaving out the genea- 
logies, of course, the book is, in fact, a deeply interesting and instructive one, dealing as 
it does with men like the Earls of Seaforth, who played such important parts in the 
times of the Covenant, and the revolution which followed. There is not much toadmire 
in the characters which figure in this history—treachery, rapine, murder followed too 
closely on their heels, but Mr Mackenzie has been able to throw considerable light, not 
only upon the Highland character, but also upon important historical facts such as the 
conduct of Generals Hurry and Seaforth at the Battle of Anldearn. In a word. hé who 
would master the attitude of the Highlanders towards the Covenant and Jacobitism can- 
not afford to pass by this history of the clan Mackenzie. Difference of opinien there 
may be about the author’s tracing of the clan back to the ancient Earls of Ross instead 
of the Irish chief, Colin Firzgerald, but there can be none as to the praiseworthy manner 
in which he has discharged a most difficult task ; and his book, at any rate, merits the 
notice of all the loyal members of his clan.”—Zondon Literary World. 

“It furnishes an historical narrative of the family, its feuds, its victories, its acqui- 
sitions of property, its sub-divisions, and their several ramifications down to the present 
day, including alliances by marriage so recent as the present generation. It is an extra- 
ordinary volume. . . . Mr Mackenzie first published what he knew of the history 
of his clan in the Celtic Magazine, an excellent expedient for acquiring additional infor- 
mation ; for correspondence flowed in upon him erony, correcting inaccuracies, and 
pointing out fresh sources of supply. The present history has by this means been greatly 
enhanced in value, . . . The History of the Mackenzies may be taken as typical of 
the Highlands generally, more so, perhaps, than a-y other clan in this respect—that 
their possessions extended uninterruptedly from the Outer Hebrides to the Point of 
Tarbat Ness, from the western to the eastern extremity of the Highlands proper, and 
the people shared the turbulent life of the Islands and west coast of the mainiand, 
as well as that of the peaceful agricultral districts of Easter Ross. . . . The labour 
that must have been bestowed upon the work is amazing.” —Jnverness Courier. 

“ Mr Mackenzie traces with laborious minuteness the history of the different chiefs, 
and the feuds in which they were engaged with neighbouring clans, as well as the part 
they played in the struggles which so frequently convulsed the Scottish nation. . . . 
Mr M. gives exhaustive genealogies ef the different branches of the clan, and an abstract 
of the evidence bearing on the much-disputed question of the Chiefship, in the course of 
which he records his opinion that the Mackenzies of Allangrange appear to be heirs male 
of the family of Seaforth.” —Edinburgh Courant. 

‘* Mr Mackenzie brings us down through centuries of rapine and bloodshed, in which 
the feuds between the Mackenzies, the Macdonalds, and the Macleods, are amply re- 
lated. . . . The action taken by the clan during the Jacobite rebellions forms an 
interesting chapter in the history, and the events of recent years are skilfully told. . . 
The question of the chiefship is ably discussed. Mr Mackenzie has succeeded in 
completing a very difficult and laborious task, and we have no doubt his researches in 
the interests of Celtic history will be favourably received.” — ow News. 

“* Not only the members of the clan, but also all who take an interest in the annals of 
Scotland and the Highlands, owe a debt ot gratitude to the author for the research and 
ability which he has devoted to this interesting volume, which is very handsomely got 
up in Roxburgh binding, and the printing an quan get-up are highly creditable to 
Northern enterprise,”—Ross-shire Journal, 
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GU’M A SLAN A CHI MI. 





Gu’m a sian a chi mi mo chailin 


dileas dono, 





Bean a’ chuailein reidh, air an deise *dh-eireadh fonn; ‘Si 





cuinnt do bheeil bu binn’ leam, an = uair bhiodh m’inntinn trom, ’St u 





thogadh suas mo chridh’ ’nuaira bbiodhtu bruidhinn rium! 
Kay F. 
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Gur muladach a ta mi, 
*8 mi noehd air aird a’ chuain, 
*S neo-shunndach mo chadal domh, 
*S8 do chaidreamh fada uam ; 
Gur tric mi ort a’ smaointeach 
As t’aogais tha mi truagh ; 
*S mar a dean mi d’fhaotainn 
Cha bhi mo shaoghal buan. 


Suil chorrach mar an dearcag, 
Fo rosg a dh’ iadhas dlu ; 
Gruaidhean mar an caoran, 
Fo ’n aodann tha leam ciuin ; 
Aidicheam le eibhneas 
Gun d’ thug mi fein duit ran; 
’8 gur bliadhna leam gach la 
O’n uair a dh’fhag mi thu, 


Theireadh iad ma ‘n d’ fhalbh mi uat, 
Gu ’m bu shearbh leam dol ad choir, 
Gu ’n do chuir mi cul riut, 
*S gun dhiult mi dhuit mo phog. 
Na cuireadh sid ort curam, 
A ruin na creid an sgleo ; 
Tha d’anail leam ni’s curaidh, 
Na’n driuchd air bharr an fheoir, 


Nors.—The above melody is a favourite in every part of the Highlands. The words 
according to Mackenzie (in the ‘‘ Beauties of Gaelic Pustry”), were composed by Hector 
Mackenzie, Ullapool.—W. M‘K, 
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